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It Tickles Your Mental 
Palate ! 


ID you ever stop to think that it is as impor- 
tant to have attractive, nutritious, and _pala- 
table food for the mind as it is for the stomach? 


LESLIE’S each week supplies you with a 
tempting menu of mental food—fresh, timely, 
constructive, stimulating, entertaining, informative 

a well-balanced ration of reading that appeals to 
a wide variety of tastes. 

LESLIE’S roster of contributors contains the 
names of some of the ablest and most popular 
writers and artists in the United States. Each 
week it is filled with the kind of articles you /ike 
to read and the kind of pictures you /ike to see. 

LESLIE’S slogan is: “BETTER EACH 
WEEK,” and in keeping with this policy its new 
management is preparing a number of striking 
new features for its constantly increasing army of 
readers. Watch for them! 


LESLIE’S is the oldest, and aims to be the 
best, illustrated weekly newspaper in the United 
States. Its growing popularity can be summed up 
in three words: 


It Is Interesting! 
Get Leslie's Now and Every Week from 


your newsdealer 



































by Perry BARLOW. 


Drawn 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 





























Drawn by Orson Lowe. 
LIFE IS SHORT AND LOVE IS LONG 
“WELL, SO HE’S GONE HOME AT LAST! HuMPH! IT’S HALF PAST TWELVE. l’VE TOLD YOU AND told you 
“BUT, FATHER, I DON’T SEE WHAT MORE WE CAN DO! WE BEGIN SAYING GOOD-NIGHT AS SOON AS JACK GETS HERE.” 
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Drawn by R. B. FuLter+G. D. 


Graham— BECAUSE 


For 


Himself 





Mother-—-(bathing her little son's ears)—-GRAHAM, I CERTAINLY DO HATE DiRT! 
Graham—So vo I, MOTHER. 
Mother—(greatly encouraged)--AND WHY, DARLING? 


IT MAKES YOU WASH ME. 


Alone 


By GeLetr BuRGEss 


of “The Purple Cow,” 


Author 


: EGIMERE DE TRYLLION was rich. So rich 
R that birds seldom ventured near his home. 

They were afraid he’d throw money at them. 
Every time there was a fire alarm the neighbors would 
suy, “Oh, that’s only Reggie, disposing of a few billion 
dollar bills!” 

A handsome lad was Reggie, although he did wear 
13-karat suspender buttons. He was as popular as a 
man could expect to be who wore light blue neckties. 
Women, indeed, adored him and told him so, often upon 
heavy monogrammed stationery, as if he were a real 
movie star. 

But still Reggie was not happy. Rich people seldom 
are, in stories, or else they wouldn’t be rich. It wasn’t, 
however, merely because he was a tenor that he was 
unhappy. ‘The competent physician treating him for it 
promised a radical cure, and that there would be no 
serious after-effects. No, he had another disease—one 
prevalent among heroes of our highest-priced fiction. 
He wanted to be loved for himself alone. 

Not for his fabulous fortune would he be 
loved, but for his freckles. Not for his in- 
come tax, but for the meat on his bones. But 
all the girls had his number; and it was 
$9,000,000,000,000.00. The fact that he had 
curly eyelashes and ingrowing teeth didn’t 
seem to figure at all. Splash! What they 
wanted was to splash in his diamonds. One 
and all, they wanted to nestle comfortably 
among his gilt-edged securities. They wanted 
to marry a Great Author—not of mere fic- 


“Goops and How to Bi 





Them,” “Are You a Bromide?” Etc. 


tion, but one who could provide them with good, solid 
reading that they could take up seriously. A valuable 
book, for instance, commencing “Pay to the Order 
a a 

And so, like all thoroughbred and magazine-brokei 
heroes, he decided to disguise himself as a common per 
son and learn What Life Really Is. He didn’t yet know 
that to a workman it is only Just One Damned Thiny 
After Another. For to the Idle Rich, you see, it is all 
too frequently Several Things at Once, including cigars, 
drinks, and Four of a Kind. 

In the great parallelipipedal Macaroni Works at 
Hoboken Centre, the vermicilli was fairly squirminy 
with the heat. The air was so thick with the odor of 
hot raviolis that, with a fork and a little tomato sauce, 
it would have been almost edible. Yet wheels, many 
wheels, moaned and hiccoughed, spun round and round 
as if oiled with a 9% brew. 

At a power-lathe, in a row of similar mammals, Mr. 
De Tryllion, in red silk overalls, stood, boring 
long holes in spaghetti. It was hard work: 
The hardest work Reggie had ever done heré- 
tofore was to try to shave himself, while his 
valet was off being vaccinated. Even then 
he had had to give it up before his left mous- 
tache was razed. That was why he called 
it his left moustache. 

Eight hours a day Reggie worked and was 
worked. In eight hours he could get his 
hands pretty dirty. It was an exciting sen- 








sation—his hands seemed 
strangely like someone else 
—he could never remember 
who. And the lovely young 
Blonde, who. carefully 
shovelled up the holes he had 
made, and carried them 
away—in eight hours he 
could see a good deal of her, 
too; for her skirts held the 
Hoboken altitude record, and 

it was always low tide round 
little Myrtle’s neck. Indeed, 
sv absorbed did Reggie be 
come, that frequently he . 
bored right through his own 
hand And afterwards no 
amount of washing would 
ever remove those holes. 

Yes, Myrtle was beautiful. 
Why not? Didn’t she use 
the most expensive imported 
rouge? Why, the perfumed, 
pulverized starch with which 
she filled up the pores of her 
skin could be bought only at 
drug stores keeping at least six soda 
specialists. And her tweezed eye 
brows gave her an artless air of ex 
clamatory innocence. 

One day, when Reggie’s neck had 
acquired a permanent wave from 
watching Myrtle’s attractive inepti- 
tude, lo, he heard a sudden mezzo- 
soprano screech, It was issuing from 
those lips where Myrtle had relent- 
lessly drawn the color line. The fact 


was that, while stooping over her 
$18 suede feet, Myrtle’s blonde 
tresses had become entangled in a 


pulley wheel. In the excitement she 
had almost lost a head that had al- 
ready been seriously turned by Reg 
vie. It was now revolving like one 
uf those pin-wheels we used to have 
before the Fourth was safe and sane. 
in another second her neck would 
have been removed. 

But our hero, seizing his mani 
cure scissors, jumped to the rescue. 
With one slash and several snips 
he had amputated half of: Myrtle’s 
hair. She sank down among the 
vermicelli, exhausted, and looked 
up at him with leaky eyes. 

“| always wanted bobbed hair,” 
she said, “but barbers are so bru- 
tal!” But though she offered him 
seventy-five cents, she added no tip. 
She was a pure woman. 

That was the beginning of their 
love-madness. Every day, after 
that, she threw him a kiss. But 
us few women can throw anything 
straight, it usually landed in the 
whiskers of a Polak machinist, and 
he didn’t find it for days and days. 

And every day, while they ate 
luncheon together, sitting on the ash 
barrels in the yard, they thrilled 
with romance and rheumatism. 


brawn by 
“WHY DO THEY ROLL if DOWN, Papa?” 
“THEY HAVE TO MAKE IT NICE AND FLAT SO THEY CAN TEAK IT 
uv IN A COUPLE OF WEEKS.” 





PAUL REILLY. 


“Do you really love me?” he 
would ask, “or is it some mere com- 
plex that the next psycho-analyst 
you lunch with will eradicate?” 

“Darlingest, my love is fastened 
into me as tight as the lining of a 
refrigerator. Why, | couldn’t get 
rid of the thought of you, Reggie, 
without damaging my whole consti 
tution and ruining my shape. It is 
you, | fear, whom are fickle!” 

But he was simply frimzy about 
her, he swore. lreland would go dry, 
und Volstead be selling cocktails on 
Broadway ere his love moulted. 
“Sweetheart,” he murmured, “as the 


rose loves the nightingale, as the 
landlord loves the rent, as—as-——as 
the cat loves the canary, so | love 


you 
“Get down off’n them barrels and 
vo to work!” 


Drawn by H. A. Wiston. 
Lost—ONE POUND! 
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The foreman’s basso pro- 
fundo pierced their poetry 
like a dentist striking a live 
nerve. But love will always 
find out a way. Often they 
had a chance to hold hands 
while that foreman was 
counting the spaghettis. 
Once, maddened by the 
smoke of Myrtle’s cigarette, 
and thinking the shop was 
burning, a whole herd of 
raviolis lost their heads. 
While they were scampering 
for the fire escape, Reggie 
yave Myrtle her first kiss, 
on the clavicle. Also on the 
quiet. Before long, too, he 
learned to operate his lathe 
with his mouth and one 
knee, and thus for hours at 
u time he could caress her 
soft, responsive elbow, won 
dering if she suspected it. 

And so, driving home 
every evening in his lim- 
ousine, Reggie found this beautiful 
cross-eyed girl haunting him, like a 
pickaninny stealing a ride behind. 
Many debutantes he knew, girls with 
many teeth—with so few ears! 
But who had that fascinating way 
of tueing in—that charming strabis 
mus which always kept him guessing 
whether she was looking at him with 
wild longing, or only glancing at the 
clock to see if it were time to quit 
work? 
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To such simple natures affection 
soon grows into a violent paleozoic 
passion. One day, after the factory 
had been closed, Reggie, his heart 
knocking like a Ford trying to climb 
the roof of a Methodist church, 
asked permission to marry Myrtle at 
his own expense. 

And Myrtle accepted him with a 
kiss-embellished Yes. 

Both wished a short engagement. 
Both wishes were granted. It 
lasted only ten minutes. For, just 
us that conniption clinch was 
broken, around the corner came a 
chilly chauffeur. 

“Sorry I’m late with your elec- 
tric, Miss Anstruther,” he said, 
“but | bust a tire, and had to fill it 
with mucilage.” 

Reggie stared—snorted. “Miss 
Anstruther? Electric? Then you 
ure not a common working girl’? 
And | wanted to be loved for my 
self alone!” 

Myrtle cast down her eyes—a 
foolish thing to do with a ground 
so covered with cinders—but recov- 
ered them in time to gaze, horrified, 
at a second chauffeur, haughtily de- 
scending from a lilac limousine, on 
whose doors were embroidered the 
letters “R. de T.” 
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Drawn hy CHARLES RASKERVITIE 


“And you, too.” she wailed, “you 
are not a spaghetti-borer after all? 
Oh, why have you deceived me? I, 
too, wanted to be loved 

But by this time their respective 
cars had whirled them miles asunder. 

Often, as the vears wore on, Regi- 
mere de Tryllion gazed sadly at the 
genuine Moldavian female he had 
found in the Lynn glue factory, 
washing the dishes (what were left 
of them) in her silken Point d’Esprit, 


thinking of Myrtle... dear little 
cock-eyed Myrtle . . . and two hearts 
doomed to beat apart... through 


the astronomical years... . 

And Myrtle Dubbheimer. née Ans- 
truther, she also would sigh, as her 
Mexican husband foozled his ap- 
proach on the Kittvbiscuit Links, or 
left a lone spoon standing, like a 
drunken sentinel, in his coffee cup. 
Sigh, and wonder if after all it was 
wise for her to have taken him from 
that South Silesian sweatshop, where 
he was so happy—and so drunk! 
“For of all sad words of pen or tongue, 
The saddest are these: I have been 

stung!” 





Tue JUDGMENT oF Parts 


A Bolshevictory 
Ry WALTER OLSEN 


WAS first attracted by his rasp 
ing voice which sounded in my 
ears like a dentist’s drill feels in 
one’s teeth. A strange power caused 
me to stop and listen. There he 





The Right Rhyme 


(“Whirl” is the prevailing word in the 
titles of the eoming Revues News 
Note.) 


By LA ToucHE HANCOCK 


(CALL it by any name you will, 
4 Teetotum or rotation, 
Round and round like a horse in 
a mill, 
Tornado or gyration, 
The dizzy reel, the whirligig, 
The roll, or circulation, 
The wriggle or the jazzy jig, 
The tott’ring oscillation. 
There’s really only one excuse 
For tearing “whirl” to tatters— 
It rhymes with “girl,” so what 
the deuce? 
That’s really all that matters! 














RASKFE OUILE 


Panis 




















stood on a soap box shouting defiance 
to the government: a strange glitter 
in hiseves. He was like a tornado in 
his fury. Then his voice lowered as 
he told of the sufferings of our com 
rades. It was terrible. I wept copi 
ous tears and vowed eternal venge 
ance. Such things must not be! In 
hitterness he described the capital 
ist’s mode of living: ease, luxury, ex 
travagance on every hand. Their 
homes veritable palaces. Suddenly, | 
saw light! Glorious!~— /, too, would 
he a capitalist! 


No Stops on This Line 
Rehold the fat. round 
brake upon a car, 
The bumper on the railroad track, 
the foot-rail on a bar: 
These things are made to stop the 
rush of others that are weaker. 
But all combined they cannot stop 
an after-dinner speaker! 


period, the 


Courtship 
The man who loves, he plays no part 
Like motion picture stars, 
But clasps the damsel to his heart 
Regardless of cigars. 











As the Twig Is Bent 
By PAUL CREIGHTON 


+¢ 4 RE you attending Professor 

Wisely’s class in ‘Child Cul- 
ture’?” asked Mrs. Higgson while re- 
ceiving a call from Mrs. Rylon. “I 
do not remember to have seen you at 
the class. I have not missed a single 
lecture and I am finding them invalua- 
ble. The lesson, or lecture, yesterday 
was on “The Falsehoods of Children’ 
and, truly, it was startling. It gave 
me a new idea regarding helping 
one’s children to always tell the ab- 
solute truth. It is shocking to realize 
how innate lying seems to be in the 
human mind. We parents do owe 
such a duty to our children when it 
comes to having them tell the exact 
truth. I began at once with my little 
Harold and have offered him a hand- 
some prize if he will not deviate one 


iota from the exact truth for a 
month, xnd—O, here he is now! 
Harold, dear, this is Mrs. Rylon. She 


has a little boy about your age.” 

“Il bet | can lick him with one hand 
tied behind me!” 

“Why, Harold, you should not say 
a thing like that!” 

“Well, it’s the truth, and you said 
for me to always tell the truth, 
mamma.” 

“Never mind, Mrs. Higgson,” said 
Mrs. Rylon sweetly, with a telltale 
biting of her lips. 

“Ma,” added the adept in Truth, 
“Il crawled in at the pantry window 
to-day, and while I was pinching 
some cookies I heard Bridget tell her 
cousin in the kitchen that she was 
going to leave Saturday night if she 
didn’t get the five weeks’ pay owed 
her, and she said we had the skimpi- 
est table she ever saw and that you 
made one cantaloupe do for five and 
that—” 








Drawn by W. G. Farr. 


Optimist—Gapb, I’M IMPROVING 





GARDE. 
Bonbs. 


Drawn by Cuestex I. 
LIBERTY 


“Harold!” 

“And she said, the iceman said, 
that to-day was the last time he 
would leave ice if he didn’t get the 
money for—” 

“Harold! run out and play!” 

“Never mind, Mrs. Higgson. I 
know just what children are,” said 
Mrs. Rylon. “I suppose you go to 
schgol, Harold?” 


“I have to, but I hate it. And I 
hate Sunday school worse! And ma 
makes me stay to church. Wish I 


was pa, for she can’t work the church 
dope on pa, nor anything else he don’t 
want worked on him. There was a 
big scrap at the table this morning 
when ma tried to work pa for fifteen 
dollars for—” 

“Harold. 
out to play.” 

“Really, I must be going myself, 
Mrs. Higgson,” said the caller. “As 


I insist on you running 


you say, I am sure Prof. Wisely’s 
lectures on ‘Child Culture’ must be 
so interesting and profitable if the 
mothers only apply 


them in their 


THAT ONE MISSED ME A Foot! 


Ss 


own homes, as you do. Good-bye, 
Harold. So glad you obey mamma 
and always tell the truth!” 





“Ma,—” began Harold after the 
visitor left. 
“Never mind!” interrupted his 


mother, “you march up stairs, young 
man!” 


Things Women Dislike 


By J. W. WOLFE 

\ / RINKLES. 
Photographs that look like her. 

Lack of mirrors in elevators. 
Kisses from mustached men. 
Gray hair. 
Embonpoint. 
Double chins. 
Anniversaries of birthdays. 
Indifferent men. 
Red noses. 
Too much truth. 
Masculine mush. 
Bores. 
Sunday morning. 
“Yes,” the first time. 


Things That Men Dislike 


Hysteria. 

Gift cigars. 

Lounge lizards. 
Insurance agents. 
Non-essentials. 
Signs forbidding smoking. 
Prohibition. 

Vamps. 

Useless women. 
Feminine viewpoints. 
Dowdy coiffures. 
Knock-kneed women. 
Jealous wives. 
Ivory-domed men. 
Taxes. 


Kgg View News-notes 

By LESLIE VAN EVERY 
4 HE White Mule Club will give its 
first fox-trot assembly over the 
lockup Tuesday night. Dancing from 
9 till 9:15. Everybody come!—Adv. 

Lem Bushnell, our marshall, has 
got word that Witt Larcom is out 
West trying to break into the movies. 
Lem don’t doubt it, as he 
picioned Witt of having broke into 
the grocery here several times dur- 
ing the past. 

There is so much heat held in re- 
serve by a full-grown bumble-bee 
that Corny Paine can’t figure out 
why it always dies when cold weath- 
er comes. 


sus- 


The Balancer 
Scorn, if ye will, the lowbrow who. 
Aye with a knife his peas doth 
eat; 
But give the devil his just due: 
Admit—it is a dextrous feat! 








An Old-fashioned View 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


SUPPOSE it’s old-fashioned 
To get so impassioned 
Over things that so oft have been 
noticed before, 
To love things as they are, 
Old sun, moon, and star, 
And be glad of their beauty, and ask 
nothing more, 
To find the old world just as young 
as of yore: 
Not to seek to improve it, 
But merely to love it, 
Contented that April has nothing to 
bring 
But dogwood in bloom, 
And the violet’s perfume, 
And the same birds come back with 
the same songs to sing 
Not a single changed note 
In each old-fashioned throat 
And the same little nests and the 
same busy ring. 
And love just the same, 
Just the same good old game, 
Quite contented am I to ask no im- 
provements 
Since the old world began 
With a maid and a man, 
In spite of amendments and up-to- 
date movements. 
Yes!—a thousand times Yes!— 
The world as it is 
Is far from amiss, 
To “reform” would destroy it, 
Far better enjoy it! 


-xpression 


In an argument between women, 
the fastest talker wins. 





Drawn by Tom LALOR. 


Errand Boy—I'M QUITTIN’ RIGHT HERE! 

Grocer—WHY, AIN’T YOU SATISFIED? 

“TAINT THAT. I BON’T WANT TO DO HENRY 
FORD OUT OF HIS PROFIT!” 
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Drawn by P. L. Crospsy. 


“No! I cAN’t Go, FREDDIE. MAMMA SAYS I DASSN’T LEAVE THE PORCH!” 


A Vigorous Victim 
Ry HERMAN POMERANZ 


\ MOONLESS, | starless__ night. 

From the open window across 
the courtyard came a sudden staccato 
shriek, quickly muffied. Then there 
was a heart-pounding pause. A 
crescendo of moans punctuated by 
dull thuds. 

A pendant electric light with a 
pink shade dimly illumined the room. 
As it swung in the breeze, the sil- 
houetted figures of two men could be 
seen on the wall. Thev seemed to 
be frenziedly grappling at each 
other’s throats. 

A powerful man—a_ veritable 
mountain of a man—nude, and 
bronzed, appeared near the em- 
brasure of the window. Slowly there 
rose into view, firmly clenched in the 
man’s hand, a massive club. He held 
it poised at his antagonist. 

He vanished. A few moments 
passed. The only sounds heard were 
the labored breathing of the men, the 
wailing cry of a child in a neighbor- 
ing home, and the shrill siren of a 
passing river craft. 

A black box, like a coffin, standing 
on end, suddenly was visible in the 
center of the room. ; 

With lightning rapidity the Her- 
cules opened its door, and thrust 
therein his victim, leaving the head, 
with hair dishevelled, and staring 
eves, protruding from the top. 

A dastardly assassination! Not 
hy any means. The reductio ad 
cbsurdum Health Institute was func- 
tioning. One of the o»ese, whose 
name is Legion, was exercising, 
wrestling, electric bathing. Puris 
naturalibus in excelsis! 
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A Feminine Find 
By HERBERT HOOSE 


| HAVE unearthed, discovered, 

brought to light, or whatever 
you may care to call it. a girl of 
to-day who really isn’t! To be 
more explicit: A female of the 
species who is decidedly not ultra- 
modern! 

This particular find is most dele«t- 
able, with her beseeching blue eyes, 
and her natural reddish-brown heir 
drawn back from her forehead in a 
simple style. Her scarlet lips have 
never tasted a lip-stick, and further- 
more need no accentuating nor shap 
ing. The dress she wears is a simple 
one-piece frock, and makes her ap- 
pear most chic-kenish. 

Whenever she sits down to read, 
she doesn’t necessarily have six 
pounds of chocolates for companion- 
ship. This girl dances very well, but 
doesn’t indulge in the shimmie—as 
far as I know. The trolley car is a 
suitable conveyance for her, when- 
ever it is necessary to be transported: 
she abhors taxis. 

If she goes to the beach, she 
swims; she doesn’t require a dress 
maker to design her suit, either. 
Probably this girl could “register” 
satisfactorily, but she has no craving 
for a movie career; she’d much rather 
watch them on the screen. To give 
you a more complete notion of her 
versatility, I might state that she 
speaks Greek and the language of 
the Poles, besides our own. 

And to top off these enviable, valu 
able, traits—she can cook! 

Annie has been in our kitchen for 
over a year now, and I have been able 
to study her closely. 




















Drawn by JAMes HAMMON. 























He—AREN'T YOU GOING TO OBEY FASHION’S LATEST DECREE AND WEAR YOUR DRESSES LONGER ? 


She—CERTAINLY! 


How to Tell ’Em Apart 


By MARY GRAHAM BONNER 


WOMAN had a ten-cent-piece 
which looked far from what a 
ten-cent-piece should be. She asked 
the teller’s assistant in her bank if 
it was worth anything. 

He gave a quick glance at the 
coin. 

“T guess all you can do with it,” he 
said, “‘will be to drop it in the collec 
tion plate at church.” 

She was indignant. 

“Do you suppose I’d put anything 
in the plate that I am told is no 
good?” 

The teller’s assistant smiled. “No, 
I guess you wouldn’t,” he said. 
“There are very few who answer as 
you did; most of ’em say: ‘Yes, I 
guess that is about all I can do with 
hia 


Wuy, I’VE HAD THIS ONE ON NEARLY TWO HOURS! 


Small Stuff 
He—Would you be very angry if 
I stole a little kiss? 
She—I might find it hard to for- 
give a petty thief! 


Rudimentary 
Said ma-in-law, “Hello, hello, 
I’ve come to stay.” “Well, well,” 
Said Newlywed, “Hello, hello, 
O hello, hello, hell!” 


Rare Birds 
Nothing is so rare as a man who 
admits he does not understand 
women and nothing so common as a 
woman who confesses her simplicity. 


The Kick in the I 
“Know thyself,” but be careful how 
you display your knowledge in an 
autobiography. 
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In Praise of Maturity 
By LOUISE HEALD 


\ ITTING in the cafe last night, 
. I let my thoughts drift back to 
the days 
When you were young and soft and 
callow 
Occupied chiefly in sowing wild oats. 


And as I sketch this picture of 
your twenties’ misdoings and un- 
doings, 

(Even then you must have had more 
than your share of godliness), 

1 rejoiced in my good fortune that 
I had been spared sight of your 
salad days. 

(Squandered on God knows whom!) 

And that I have been blessed beyond 
all women 

In the possession of your glorious 
mid-age, your prime! 





Drawn by WILLIAM HENRY MATTHEWS. 


THE OPEN SEASON 


TO THE FIRST GENTLEMAN READER WHO GUESSES THE SEASON OF THE YEAR SUGGESTED IN THE ABOVE PICTURE, WE WILL INTRODUCE 
THE GIRL AND PERMIT HIM TO BUY HER THE FURS. 
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The Reprieve Recollect r The Owner of the Flivver 


By La TOUCHE HANCOCK By MARIE TELLO PHILLIPs By KATHERINE NEGLEY 
It seemed to me that I was a HEN we were kids, MIRST MONTH: I drove from 
prisoner, awaiting the verdict of a How Jack on tricks, home to the office every day thi: 
jury. 1 watched the twelve-men- And legerdemain? week. It is miles. 


And we fixea the chairs 
Like for a real show? 
The neighbors came in, 
And Jack would dress up 


rolled-into-one wash his hands, like a 
Pilate, and dry them on a towel. | 
trembled with apprehension, as he 


NEXT SIX MONTHS: | drove to the 
beach yesterday. It was 56 miles 
there and 56 back, or a total of 112 


approached me. I did not dare to : p miles. 
meet his gaze. The suspense was Like an Irish woman, es ae sattil 
uwful. Then I heard him - And sing comic songs? ae Sk. Seen: 5 Sees aaa 
“I have made a most thorough And when he did tricks ney rere is ey | = ny 
examination, sir, and I think I may How Mame would find out tg at Sep ees nent 
) » Ser, : \ r Rn F Sunday. 
safely say that every tooth is in per- The way he did them, x , 
fect order. There is nothing what- And then Jac took her SECOND YEAR: I have covered over 
Se - x For his “right hand man,” 3,000 miles in my car to date. 
ever to be done. Recollect ? 
Oh! there are moments when life nepeeeee THIRD YEAR: I have made about 
is really worth living. In Bad 9,000 miles altogether in the old 


boat and she is good yet only for 
me. 1 once tried to kiss her.” some little tinkering now and 
“Not a very serious offense.” again. 
“You don’t understand; | merely NEXT YEAR: I traded in the Lizzie 
tried. I didn’t persist.” for a six cylinder car this morning. 
~_ “Oh, I see!” She’s a wonder! 


“That summer girl doesn’t like 
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ANOTHER SHORT 
CIRCUIT—WHEN THE 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS WEN' 
OUT 
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“Dib YOU READ THAT A MASTODON HAD 
SIBERIA THEY FOUND THOSE THINGS.” 


oF THE HUDSON.” 


PRIZEFIGHTING is a branch of 

commercial art that comes un- 
der the head of exterior decorating. 
Thumbed up, it is a gladiatorial olio 
in which one contestant remains up- 
right and hears the plaudits of the 
multitude while the other caresses 
the canvas and listens to the birdies 
call. It is the manly art of self- 
defense put on a modern production 


basis. 
In prizefighting two men engage 
P each other industriously in a roped 


urena und get much jack for what 
they’d be charged plenty and costs 
for ten feet either way from the en- 
trance. The sport is divided into 
bouts which begin with a felicitous 
conference in the center of the ring 
and end with a push in the mush. 
The principals swap punches and the 
one that gets beat on the trade 
throws in a towel to boot. If one 
tears off the other’s ears and flat- 








“AH! WELL, YOU KNOW, IT IS QUITE POSSIBLE THAT IN--AH 


BEEN DUG UP AT NEW BURGH-ON-THE HUDSON? 


Prizefighting 


By CHET SHAFER 


tens his conk while he is losing his 
cuspids and his virgin profile, the 
referee says honors are even and they 
both get three times the value of the 
trick. It is a question of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. The one that 
fits the best gets mest of the gate 
receipts. The other just gets the 
gate. 

Taking on a significant alias is the 
first concern of a prizetighter. After 
that he’s but two cauliflower ears 
away from the top-notchers. While 
he’s fighting preliminaries he has a 
tough time eating regularly. If he 
carries a pestilence in both hands, 
or has a right that has a high as- 
tronomical value, he gets to be cham- 
pion and eats too much. And about 
the time he begins to develop his 
paunch instead of his punch and 
assimilates a choice assortment of 
diversified assault and battery, they 
give him a Marquis of Queensburial. 
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PREHISTORIC TIMES, YOU 


I ALWAYS THOUGHT THAT {[T WAS IN 


KNOW, THAT SIBERIA was ON THE BANKS 


The greatest honor achievable in 
prizefighting is to have a ringside 
seat close enough to the champion's 
corner to get splashed with water be- 
tween rounds. And the game will 
always be a good one--unless they 
run out of resin. 


R. LS. Was Right 
It is better to travel hopefully than 
to arrive.—Stevenson. 
The man who curves one arm around 
A waist while he is driving, 
A way of traveling has found 
That’s better than arriving. 


Transparency 
“Folks who live in glass houses 
should never throw stones,’’- 
And may we here further remark: 
Folks who live in such houses may 
find it discreet 
To dress and undress in the dark. 





MARJORIE BENSON 


TOUCH AND Go! 























1 GO DOWN UPON THE 











BEACH AND AGAIN | VOICE MY 


- 





IRF.” 


Grouchy Age 


AM old and tired and bent, and 

| my head is brindled gray, and 

it spoils my soul’s content when 

[ see the young folks play. Why 

should they cavort around laughing 

loud and singing glees, when I’m halt 

and muscle-bound, and have spavins 
on my knees? 

I am filled with righteous ire when 
| see them nearer draw, and I lay 
aside my lyre to frame up a drastic 
law; I’d forbid all youthful joys, | 
would fill their lives with gloom; | 
would have all girls and boys act 
like mourners round a tomb. For 
I cannot play myself, and I cannot 


dance and sing; I am laid upon 
the shelf, where my useless‘ hands 
| wring. 

I go down upon the beach and 


again I voice my ire, for within my 
vision’s reach there are girls in scant 
attire. There are also half-clothed 
men, swimming with half-naked 
wives; I would send them to the pen 
for the balance of their lives. If I 
put on bathing togs and went slosh- 
ing in the sea, all the mermaids and 
the frogs would sit up to laugh at 
me. [Tor I’m not a shapely dub, and 


By \ILASON 


Illustration 


Wat 


hy RALPH BARTON 


my profile isn’t fine, and I’m fash 
ioned like a tub, and my feet are out 
ef line. I am barred from wearing 
rags such as bathing beauties wear. 
so I gnash my ancient snags, and | 
tear my brindled hair. 

It’s a pity ancient men, who among 
the shadows crouch, can’t in heart be 
young again, and forget their chronic 
grouch. All the killjoy ranks are led 
by the musty, ancient lads, each one 
with a festered head, each one with 
his liver pads. Thev were young, 
long vears ago, in their day thev had 
their fun: now their heads are white 
with snow, they would kill joy with 
2 gun. 

There is envy at the back of their 
attitude, vou see; they no longer have 
a whack at the gladsome jamboree. 
If they dance a little while they are 
laid up for repairs, and it stirs up 
all their bile, they become as sore as 
bears; so they say that dancing’s 
wrong, an invention coarse and raw, 
and they’re hoping that ere long it 
will be suppressed by law. 

Now their teeth are celluloid and 
they find it hard to eat; at each meal 
they are annoyed, wrestling vainly 


lu 


with their meat. So thev'd like to 
have a law—-thev would frame it with 
a rush—forcing us to live on slaw and 


the cheaper brands of mush. 


The old man’s works, once fine as 
silk, are now in evil shape; he has 
to drink denatured milk if he would 
dodge the crape. Once he could swal 
low gasoline or Kendall’s spavin cure, 
and writing fluid, red or green, his 
stomach would endure. But now the 
mildest kind of slop is all that he 
dare take, and e’en a flask of lemon 
pop would make his innards quake. 
And so it makes him foam with rage, 
with indignation tense, if people, in 
this sinful age, would have their Old 
Stone Fence. 

There wouldn't be such crazy laws 
as those we know today, but for the 
gents with toothless jaws, the gaffers 
old and gray: forgetting that they 
once were young, they uprise and in 
surge, and every time they hear a 
song they wish it was a dirge. They 
grouch along, with rod and staff, and 
aches in every bone, and every time 
they hear a laugh they wish it was a 
groan. 














Just Legs 
By RALPH BERGENGREN 


Nearly everyone has legs on 
which to get about. 

Some of them are very thin; 
some of them are stout; 

Some of them are like the 
the grand pianos wear; 

Some resemble clothes-pins march- 


legs 


ing in a pair; 
Some of them are beautiful 

but these are very rare. 
\ THEN two events occur 

almost simultaneously, rewn 

it is natural to wonder “BE 
whether the first has _ in- 
fluenced the second. Philosophers, 


and others, have noticed and com- 
mented on the generous display of 
feminine legs in public places. But 
the degree to which men, in the semi- 
publicity of the country club and the 
summer home, are following an ex- 
ample which at first astonished, 
alarmed, and in some cases secretly 
delighted them, has attracted less 
attention. It is a comparatively 
timid and conservative exhibition, 
but it moves in the same direction 
and suggests the possibility of what 
» psychologist might call “sex imi- 
tation.” 

For about a century men have 
modestly hidden their legs under the 
impenetrable cover of their long 
trousers, as did women under their 
skirts and petticoats. Sometimes the 
wind lifted a skirt. Sometimes a 
gentleman, anxious lest his nether 
garments should bag at the knees, 
lifted his trousers as he sat convers- 
ing in a drawing room. A leg be- 
came visible in both instances, but 
the accidental observer, if of delicate 
sensibilities, looked the other way. 
Conventionally, chairs and tables had 
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KEMBLE 


He’s 








by P. -L. Crospy. 
IT EVER ©O HUMBLE, THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE 
legs, but not men and women, and, 


although each individual knew that 
he or she had them, it was assumed 
that nobody else knew it. On the 
bathing beach, to be sure, men had 
legs, and women had “ankles,” but 
this fact was tacity forgotten after 
the bathing hour. Generally speak- 
ing, the leg, one might say, was re- 
garded as a poor relation. 

Yet there has never been any good 
reason why the average man should 
be ashamed of his legs. What is im- 
portant, is how well they work. None 
of us would hesitate a moment in 
choosing between an ordinary-look- 
ing pair of legs that worked well 
and a handsome pair that wouldn’t 
go! There have been periods when 
practically all men wore tights, and 
those, who followed fashion to its 
extremity, clad their legs in different 
colors, each leg as bright as new 
paint. Magna Charta was put in 
operation by earnest gentlemen 
dressed very much like chorus girls; 
and the Declaration of Independence 
was signed by patriots in knee 
breeches. There is no connection be- 
tween what men do and what they 





WHAT MAKES GRANPA GROAN SO AFTER HE EATS? 
GOT WHAT THAT BOOK 


SAYS. A SENTIMENTAL TUMMY. 
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HOME.” 


wear. The President of 
Harvard, for example, would 
conduct that institution as 
successfully in tights as in 
trousers. Personality is more 
than pants, and success in 
life is happily independent 
cf the beauty of a gentle- 
man’s legs. 

Even when that 
and respectable member 
was, by common _ consent, 
panted on all public 
casions, there were strong 
advocates of the leg, who 
tried to persuade the trousered ma- 
jority that short breeches are an es- 
sential part of the most sensible and 
becoming costume for men. This 
is nonsense of course, for a bath- 
robe is more sensible and becoming 
for most of us. It has color; it has, 
when disassociated with the bath, 
dignity; and it can easily be held 
knee high when we wish, for any 
purpose, to speed up. But the advo- 
cates of the leg made no progress. 
Here and there a jealous individual- 
ist wore knickerbockers in the coun- 
try, even before golf brought its dev- 
otees, but a silent revolution has 
really worked change. It has been 
slow and innocuous and the leg has 
come back! It is as if the men, ob- 
serving the women, had said: “We, 
too, have legs, henceforth we will 
show them.” The revolution is not 
yet fully accomplished. In business 
and the formal affairs of society, men 
still remain conventionally legless. 
Enough, however, has been done to 
show the equality of the sexes in this 


useful 


oc - 


anatomical detail and should the 
“show down” (or up) become an 
every-day actuality, many of the 


women, bless ’em! will have to look 
to their laurels, or legs, else decree 
short skirts unfashionable and let 
out their hems. 


Words 
By J. W. WOLFE 


WONDER why each President 
Some phrase or word has to in- 
vent? 
Do you recall how once we viewed 
“Innocuous desuetude”? 
With Teddy ail was 
“What?” 
Then came the recent “May I not 
Now “normalcy” I prophesy. 
I wonder why, I wonder why? 


“Bully!” 


» 


Forgotten 
See-Saw, Margery Daw, 
Maggie has got a new feller; 
She wears his pin, if you please, 
It’s on her chem— 
I just heard the laundryman tell ‘er! 
—Washington Sun Dodger. 








The Disenchanted 
By TOPPING GOODE 


‘TOCKS seem to have touched 
‘bottom, and now skirts are drop- 
ping; anyhow, the coutouriers of 
Paris announce lower levels in the 
near future. There has long been 
an affinity between high-water skirts 
and stocks of a high-water percent- 
age. From his station on the curb 
the Man in the Street pursues his 
study of the hosiery market, usually 
heing found on the bear side. Speak- 
ing for this plain citizen, I say, let 
the skirts come down—down, down, 
down. There is plenty of room at 
the bottom. 

A preacher friend of mine arrived, 
at the time of the last reef in nether 
garments, at the stage of panic in 
which he delivered a_ hair-raising 
discourse from the text: “There is 
nothing covered that shall not be re- 
vealed, or hid that shall not be 
known.” 

The psychology of the plain man’s 
view is summed up in a quotation, 
1.0t directly from the hosiery market, 
hut from English literature: 
“Give but a glimpse, and 

draws 
All that Grecian Venus was.” 

The diamond mine in Africa, for 
example, is more alluring to the lamb 
in the Street than the profitable glue 
factory around the corner. Imagina- 
tion, once lit up, can make a goddes 
out of a scrub-woman. 

We men are idealists, the most of 
us; the search for Beauty goes end- 
lessly on; at any moment, the most 
unexpected, in the most unpromising 
quarter, it may burst upon our vis- 
ion. That’s why our lamps are for 
ever lamping: why we are tireless 
observers of much 
that is ugly or 
at least without 
attraction. 

Recurring to the 
hosiery market: 
we have had .a 
coadjutor these 
many vears in the 
vagrant, sportive 
breeze, which has 
no compunctions 
about frisking 
with the most de- 
corous of draper- 
ies and admitting 
sudden spot lights 
sans merci. Eu- 
gene Field, dwell- 
ing in  tempest- 
uous Chicago, in 
an era of side- 
walk-s wee p- 
ing garments, 
once broke. forth: 
“Little children, 


Fancy 
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GRINDING HIS TEETH WITH RAGE 


let us be thankful for the wind!” 

Old Boreas and the whole family 
of Zephyrs were the allies of Beau- 
tv, for they revealed, at occasional 
intervals, with whims and reticences 


perfectly calculated to keep the 
mind of the idealist athrill, just 


enough. 

There is a psychological length, 
varying with the individual, at which 
the skirt is eloquent of exquisite pos- 
sibilities. There are feet, ankles, 
calves, which are poems. (A knee, 
as that wise observer, F. P. A. in- 
sists, is but a joint.) But these 
poems are only a little more plentiful 
than the molars in the ofal cavity of a 
hen. Yet a fleeting glimpse, a soup- 
con, or even a scrupulously regulated 
inch or two of Oh, Nix! or Peek-and- 
Peek, may conjure up a Venus di 
Medici, for the instant, out of a 
stumpy nurse maid. 

It is a long skirt that has no turn- 


ing, and some ten years ago the 
uplift, as it were, which was destined 
Se aa 
f / 
4 { 





Farmer—SAyY, MISTER, WHAT AILS YER CONTRAPTION! 
Motorist—On, I TRIED TO FORCE HER UP THE HILL AND I GUESS (Boo Hoo) I 


B-B-BROKE HER HEART! 





to ffee our imaginations from the un- 


healthy strain which . enswaddling 
cerements placed upon it, set in. Up 
and down, and down and up, the 


length has fluctuated, with the ebb 
and flow of the tides which course 
through the rue Saint Honoré. 

Meanwhile we have become wiser, 
and sadder, men. Much gossamer 
love-lines of hue and weave, even as 
the silken petals of flowers, has 
feasted our eyes. Color, but not line: 
where are the Cytherean contours of 
which Mystery used to whisper in 
our ears? 

No; we are now grim literalists. 
One soon learns to classify. There 
is, for example, the Doric type; the 


Ionic; the piano leg: the Frankie 
Bailey; the inverted ten-pin; the 
sawdust doll—but shucks! We might 
go on this way for pages. If there 
be poetry in any of these styles, 
make the most of it! 

Some day the art of make-up, 


which has wrought miracles with the 
upper or negative pole of the femin- 
ine form divine, will find its way 
down to the positive pole. (Actually. 
of late, the upper end has tended to 
compete for attention with the 
lower!) Every woman, then, will 
have—after ten-thirty or eleven a.m. 
—the grace of a Naiad, and the skirt 
can come down to the lowest—or up 
to the highest—terms. In fact, it 
may give place to a totally different 
type of garment. 

Eh, bien! The longer draperies 
will help us menfolk to forget grim 
facts. Every wearer will be a poten- 
tial Helen of Troyv—at least from the 
knee down. Imaginations have been 


atrophying of late for lack of exer- 
cise. 


Oil Field 


Scenery 
By LAURA 
KIRKWOOD PLUMB 


Son- 

“What are these 
things which I 
see and hear, 
Mother dear? 

Mother — 

“The blind tigers 
crouching  be- 
hind the hill 

And the screech of 
the wild cats in 
the vale.” 

“Our lives! Do 
vou not fear, 
Mother dear?” 


y “Nay! The blind 

‘Np tigers must lie 
low and still, 

While the wild 

pa cats pump bar- 


” 


rels of kale. 
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WHAT WILLIE SAW WHEN HE PEEKED THROUGH THE SPACE UNDER 


THE LIVING-ROOM DOOR AT 8 P. M. 


The Play-House of David 


\ HEN, in the month of July, 1859, 

little David Belasco was born, 
a pair of shivvers ran up and down 
the spiritual spines of Messrs. Shake- 
spear and Moliere. Hitching their 
asbestos chairs a little nearer to the 
fire and knocking the ashes from 
their exposed shoulders, they uttered 
in their mother tongues a joint ex- 
clamation of regret: Pshaw! They 
had been born an era or two too 
soon. 

Meanwhile, quite unmindful of 
their chagrin, owing no doubt to the 
magnitude of his important entre, 
Belasco serenely set about the accom- 
plishment of his earthly mission and 
ever since that auspicious day 
David’s life has been the slaying cf 
just one Goliath after another. 

The tenderer years of his youth 
were spent, quite naturally, in schocl 
and college, where we can easily 
imagine the lad diligently applying 
himself to this arithmetic in the full 
appreciation of its value in the box- 
office of his future activities. For 
Literature, we assume, he had little 
or no use, having, even at that early 
date, quite made up his mind to 
write, if at all, for the Stage. But 
for Geography, we are more than cer- 
tain, he fostered an absorbing devo- 
tion, realizing with managerial fore- 
sightedness that booking-routes, long 
and short jumps, were to be later 
mapped .out and, if he were to make 
friends with the itinerent mummer, 
comfortable walking tours must be 
no small consideration. 

Having thus acquired all the learn- 
ing needful for his career, he cast 
education and discretion to the wind 
and embraced the artificial art of the 
Theater. 

Like most of his contemptuaries, 
he entered the Theater by way of the 
stage-door. He became an actor, but 





By Georce MircHeLi 


finding his willingness to bow to the 
direction of others less potent than 
his desire to order others about, he 
washed the grease-paint from his 
face, shook the motley from his 
shoulders and donned the Roman col- 
lar that was to distinguish him from 
all other producers. 

We are told that he got his start 
as a producer in the Baldwin Grand 
Opera House in San Francisco. That 
was in the days when the Drama 
stood upon its own two legs and not 
upon the tripod of the camera; when 
New York was on the level, not un- 
derground. 

But New York, the play-bored of 
the Western World, was his goal and 
with the faith in himself that has 
never left him, he came, he saw and 
he conquered. 


BAS 
ARIS~—19 21 
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Drawn by CHARI ES BASKERVILLE, Jr 
THE EYES HAVE IT. 


Ss 


AT 9 P. M. 


AT 10 P. M. 


His stage management of the Madi- 
son Square Theater is but a matter 
of histrionic hysteria. For eight 
years, in the early eighties, he served 
those who peacefully lived upon the 
island of Manhattan before its Euro- 
pean Invasion. 

His next success was achieved in 
the old Lyceum Theater on Fourth 
Avenue at Twenty-fourth street. 
Here, under the wizardry of his the- 
atric intuition and the inspiration of 
his magnetic forelock, he developed a 
school of astrology that was to turn 
the very firmament green with envy. 
Promiscuously hitching his wagon to 
whomsoever drove his way, he forth- 
with made of him a star. 

But few prominent actors of the 
American Stage have achieved thei« 
greatness without it having been 
thrust upon them by this little big 
man of the Theater. A program of 
Belasco’s stellar system includes more 
stars than have ever appeared on any 
first night in the heavens. 

So much for his side of the foot- 
lights, the only side of the footlights 
tc which one might suppose he 
turned his attention. But not so 
with little David, for he does nothing 
by halves. In addition—and perhaps 
this marks his greatest success—he 
has made a star of his audience, for 
he has so developed it, so educated it 
in the importance of the part it plays 
in the Theater that he has compelled 
it to believe that whatever is Belasco 
is right. And in that, not even Lenine 
has anything on him. 


His Pull 
“Why does Dobson pay his cook 
such high wages; is she an excep- 
tional culinary expert?” 
“No; her chief value lies in the 
police protection she affords his 
house!” 





























Drawn from life by Leo MIELZINER. 


Amonc TuoseE PLEASANT—Davip BELAsco 


“UNDER THE WIZARDRY OF HIS THEATRIC INTUITION AND THE INSPIRATION OF HIS MAGNETIC FORELOCK, HE DEVELOPED 
ASTROLOGY THAT WAS TO TURN THE VERY FIRMAMENT GREEN WITH ENVY.” 


(See article on onposite page.) 
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No AGE LIMIT ON MARRIAGE 


R. HARDING did not hire out as 

a stalking horse for Hymen, 

but the old single-footers are looking 

up since the father of the President 

married. The philosophy of the lone- 

some trail nearly took the count, and 

our entire unmarried grandparent- 

age seems to be taking a second look 

at happiness through Dr. Harding's 
spectacles. 

A hundred thousand widowers are 
mildewing in melancholy who ought 
to be mellowing in marriage. A mil 
lion bachelors, with the morals of 
ascetics and the manners of misan- 
thropes, ought to be dipped in do- 
mestic vivacity. Example stirs de- 
sire. Every zestful sage who invests 
himself with a wife not only warms 
the cockles of universal joy, but does 
a high public service. 

Youth is the time for high fevers. 
But love in its mild forms should 
throb until our dotage. Down with 
celibacy and austerity! Let us climb 
the perfumed stairs of the heart, ring 
the bells and blow the horns, tickle 
Cupid with a gray hair and raise the 
age limit for sweethearts. Make the 
pageant glow by being a busy actor 
in the play. 


THE TONGUE OF THE CONFERENCE 
Ts FE French are unamiable over the 
reported adoption of English as 
the tongue of the Conference. They 
are dolorous over their passing pres- 
tige, and a trifle truculent over the 
aggressive Anglo-Saxons. It is a 
pity they should lavish such a large 
vocabulary upon a small incident. 
The Conference will be in an Eng- 
lish-speaking country. Its concern 
will be with continents touched by 
the English-speaking sphere. It will 
discuss those international principles 
which have been the peculiar prov- 
ince of the political philosophy of 
English-speaking nations. It does not 
propose to insinuate disarmament as 
an European idea, but to offer a great 


Cooker, Eviot Keen, J. A. WALDRON, 


principle to universal reason in sim- 
ple form. 

While English may be the official 
instrument in Washington, the recep- 
tions will still tintillate Gallicisms 
like congresses of Talleyrands, and 
diplomacy will not relinquish its tra- 
ditions without gorgeous social illu- 
minations. But, while French fits the 
minor colloquial stage, it is not the 
language of the new worlds of power. 


SWEET STATISTICS 


TH E candy statistics are astound- 

ing. Melancholy economists 
pine at the spectacle of a nation 
candy-chewing itself to tatters. We 
individual chews ten dollars of 
are told with bated breath that each 
wealth annually, frittering other 
hoards in repair work at the dentists. 
Calm benevolence, however, is de- 
lighted at the prodigious sum of 
rapture, cheerfulness and content- 
ment interpreted by the saccharine 
tabulations, and the imagination of 
all reasonable creatures is captivated 
by the clapping of innumerable in- 
nocent hands and the fond endear- 
ments around the mounds of marsh- 
mallows and taffy. 

Excluding the masterpieces of do- 
mestic architecture, the fudge con- 
sumed in the United States, if made 
into bricks, would build a wall two 
feet thick, 98,767 miles, 9 rods long, 
and high enough for neighborly gos- 
sip. Piled end to end in pound boxes, 
the mixed chocolates would reach 
from Bangor, Me., to Venus, which 
is where the goddess of love lives. 
Working steadily with tongs, one 
normal maiden would unload 237,896 
carload lots of bon bons in 93,205 
vears. Were all the caramels strung 
in a strand, with a freshman and a 
co-ed chewing steadily toward each 
other, it would be seven billion years. 
three months and six days before 
they would kiss in the middle. 

Melted into a river three miles 
wide and three thousand miles long 
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the molasses brittle would float every 
child to school in boats of peanuts. 
The stick candy would fabricate 10.- 
789,411 nightsticks for policewomen, 
or 765,276 greased poles for picnics. 
The nougat, made into inch rope, 
perpendicular, would require a climb 
of three million vears, nine months 
and four days, before a stenographer 
used to dancing could reach the end 
to see if there were a man to escort 
her home. But statisties are dry. 


THE RussIAN FAMINE 


\ TE have resumed relations with 

Russia. The news touched 
our hearts. The Bolsheviki cracked 
all our prejudices and crushed all our 
arguments against their government 
by dying under it. We now know 
the truth about Russia. We have no- 
ticed it in our own fields before. For 
we, too, have headstrong neighbors, 
deluded and unlucky, who at last be- 
come just broken fellow-mortals to 
be mended. 

Americans can always give some- 
thing for nothing very kindly be- 
cause we know the prodigal type 
which gets nothing for something. 
But we seldom hurt anybody's feel- 
ings by reminiscences. If a corner is 
dark, we have lamps to lend. We light 
fires in an icehouse, cook a meal and 
sing a hymn—and if we mention old 
forecasts it is only for conversation. 

As Good Samaritans we are 
trained to the melting mood. Our 
uplift spirit would pul! the bottom 
out of a despondent well. Our sur- 
plus would make the granary of 
Joseph lock like light lunch for a 
canary. Some ill-bred person might 
absently repeat in Moscow: “A man’s 
belly shall be satisfied with the fruit 
of his mouth.” But this would be un- 
official. Our tongues will be still. 
our hands lavish, and, having been a 
good fairy to some other nations, 
when we have our own famine, per- 
haps they will bring their cornuco- 
pias to us. 
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HUSBAND 
“That blowout made a terrific explo- 
sion,” 
“Yes,” 
“but it didn’t last long enough. Tires 


THE REMARKABLE 


replied Mrs. Chuggins;: 
should be made so that when thev 
burst the noise will last long enough 
to drown my husband’s remarks.” 


Washington Star. 


Too FULL FOR UTTERANCE——“When 
Parson Goodleigh tried to start his 
flivver he choked the engine off three 
times in succession.” 

“Ha! Did he make any remarks 
appropriate to the occasion?” 

“No, he didn't, but he didn’t have 
exactly the same kind of expression 
on his face he wears when he says, 


. 


‘Let us pray.’”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 
Stop YourR KNOCKING! — Some 


people when they hear the knock of 
opportunity send for a mechanic to 
take it out of their car.—Los Angeles 
Times. 


(‘LASSIFIED— Automobiles are to ve 
made of cotton and run by coal dust. 
They will be in the same class as 
cowless milk and sawdust food. 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


THE RETORT CoURTEOUS—WMotorist 

Is there any ordinance limiting the 
speed of autos in this town? 

Native—Gawsh, no! You fellers 
can’t git through Squashville any too 
quick fer us.—Boston Transcript. 


KEEPING UP WITH THE CHAUFFEUR 

“You ought to have a chauffeur. 
Can’t you afford one?” 

“TI might afford the chauffeur,” re- 
plied Mr. Chuggins. “But I couldn’t 
afford the kind of a car he’d want to 
take his friends out riding in.”— 
Washington Star. 





It’s His THOUGH—“I suppose you 
get a great deal of pleasure out of 
your car?” 

“No, I can’t say that I do.” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“The car’s all right. but Monday 
is mother’s day to drive it; on Tues- 
day, the girls want it; Wednesday, 
I promised to let the boy have it, 
and Friday and Saturday it has to 
go in for repairs. Sunday, if I am 
very good thev let me drive myself.” 

Detroit Free Press. 


THE HEAD OF THE Housk—Alubh 

I'm convinced that a woman can 
drive a car as carefully as a man can. 

Dubb—So the wife made you buy 
one at last, eh?——New York Sun. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT—A_ wrecked 
zutomobile often carries more white 
mule than gasoline.—Los Angeles 
Times. , 


THE CAREFUL DRIVER—‘“‘A motor- 
ist should always be polite.” 

“Always,” agreed Mr. Chuggins. 
“You never know when you may be 
talking to a speed cop in plain 
clothes.”—Washington Star. 


Charity Begins at Home 

















“CAN YOU SPARE A COIN FOR AN UN- 
EMPLOYED GUNSMITH?”-—-Karikaturen 
(Christiania). 
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—— a VW Boe 


COME ALL YE > 





THE LAST STRAW—How can 
tell when he has money enough? Is 
there any simple test that may be 
applied, any chemical combination of 
events or incidents that will give the 
reaction of “enough” in the matter of 
wealth? 

There is. If a man refuses to 
chase his new straw hat down the 
street in a high wind, then he is rich 
enough. — Minneapolis Journal. 


one 


From Us, Too The government 
wants $5.000,.000,000 for next vear. 
But the difference is that 
will get it.—-Los 


So do we. 
the government 
Anaeles Times. 


Hr Hap Hts Dousts—An elderly 
man was persuaded by one of his sons 
to go with him to a boxing exhibition. 

The son paid for two $2 seats. 

“Now, dad,” said the son joyfully, 
“vou'll see more excitement for your 
$2 than vou've ever seen in your life 
before.” 

The old man grunted. 

“I've got my doubts about that.” 
he said gloomilv. “Two dollars was 
all I paid for my marriage license.” 

London Weekly Telearaph. 


PROFIT TO BoTH—*“Dad,” said the 
financier’s son, running into his 
father’s office, “lend me $600.” 

“What for, my boy?” 

“T’ve got a sure tip on the market.” 

“How much shall we make out of 
it?” asked the old man, cautiously. 

“A couple of hundred, sure,” re- 
plied the boy eagerly. “That's a 
hundred each.” 

“Here’s your hundred,” said the 
father. “Let's consider that we have 
made this deal and that it has suc- 
ceeded. You make a hundred dollars 
and I save five hundred.”—Kansas 
City Star. 
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THE TASK—Those reform preach- 
ers who designed the moral gown for 


women did a good job. Now to de- 
sign a woman who will wear it.— 
Houston Chronicle. 


A Sap CASE—North—Webster was 
injured in government service. 

West—Wounded in the war? 

“No. He worked in the rehabilita- 
tion department and fell out of his 
desk chair while asleep.”—New Yori 
Sun, 


SAFE!—That Frenchman who says 
Americans can’t appreciate tragedy 
should watch the grand stand when 
an outfielder drops an easy one.— 
Cleveland News. 


ONE ON FATHER—“Tom, go fetch 
the old horse.” 

“Why the old one, father?” 

“Wear out the old ones first, that’s 
my motto.” 

“Well, then, father, vcu fetch the 
herse.”—Boston Transcript. 


Cut-leery 

















“IT SAYS HERE ‘BEEF FOUR SHILLINGS’ AND 
HERE BELOW ‘BEEF FIVE SHILLINGS.’ WHAT IS 
THE DIFFERENCE?” 

“IF YOU ORDER AT FIVE SHILLINGS YOU GET 
A SHARPER KNIFE.”—Karikaturen (Chris- 
fiania) 


IMPROVEMENTS—“That rich feller 
has certainly fixed up his farm in 
great shape.” 

“Yep. Got it now so that it has 
all the discomforts of a city place.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Not Only Love is Blind 
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“YOUR BINOCULARS ARE SPLENDID! 
“Yes. THEY WERE INVALUABLE. 
ABOUT ME!” 





Dip YOU HAVE THEM IN THE ARMY WITH YoU?” 
THEY ENABLED ME TO SEE ALL THAT WAS TAKING PLACE 
Me gue ndorfer Blaetter (Munich ). 








LIBEL Proor—Certainly Mr. = 
called on Miss Sunday evening 
and Mr. — hitched his horse at 
Mr. ’s gate, but what of it? It 








happens every Sunday and some- 
times during the week. Now when 
Mr. and Miss —— are converted 


from Joys to Glooms we will write 
it up in these items and extend con- 
dolences.—Searcy (Ark.) Citizen. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE—To find out 
how closely and painstakingly his pa- 
per is read, an editor has to commit 
an occasional error. A paper might 
boost for 999 years and never hear 
a word of commendation, but when a 
slight error is made, a how] is at once 
raised. The people who say they do 
not read the papers are just plain 
liars.—Jackson (Ga.) Progress. 


Bup’s Busy SEASON—-Bud Wade 
has been repairing his dwelling house 
and fence, and has strung up his gui- 
tar, repaired a hatchet, a chopping 
ax, built a field gate and some fish- 
hook sinkers had to be made and 
some razors strapped and an edge put 
on them.—The Benton Courier. 


ONE Goon REASON—We have sev 
eral reasons for not accepting th> 
job of State Printer. We do not feel 
qualified to take on a position involv- 
ing so much responsibility, and do 
not feel that we could do the job 
justice. This, and the other trifling 
reason that we couldn’t get the job 
anyway, leads us to refuse.—Barber 
County (Mo.) Index. 


STATE. — The editor 
“You say here that 
lying at death’s 


LYING IN 
poised his pencil. 
Mr. Longbow is 
door. We'll just make that ‘laying. 

“But that’s not good English,” pro- 
tested the reporter. 

“No,” replied the editor, “but it’s 
better to make a grammatical error 
than to offend Longbow’s relatives. 
His reputation for veracity is notori- 
ously bad.”—Boston Transcript. 


ABLE TO TAKE PUNISHMENT—“I 
want to see ‘Aunt Elizabeth,’ who 
writes advice to the lovelorn.” 

“The fat man at the corner desk, 
with a pipe in his mouth, is ‘Aunt 
Elizabeth.’ ” 

“Good heavens! 
soul to that man.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, miss. He’s a 
glutton for soul stuff.”—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


I poured out my 














TIMES ARE CHANGED—Standing in 
the aisle of a crowded street car two 
colored youths engaged in conversa- 
tion. 

“Eph Lightfoot ain’t wearin’ ary 
silk shirts no more.” 

“Ah’ll say he ain’t. 

*“An’ he is shinin’ his own shoes, 
too.” 

“Ah’ll say he is.” 

*“An’ he ain’t runnin’ no flivver no 
more.” 

“Ah’ll say he ain’t.” 

“An’ you ‘member dat twenty dol- 
lar gold piece he used to wear on his 
watch chain?” 

“Ah’ll say I do.” 

“Well, he’s done changed it foah a 
Lincoln penny.”—Youngstown Tele- 
gram, 


IDENTIFIED—Mose Potts was an old 
colored ditch digger on the farm of a 
well-known Virginia planter. One 
morning, after having been at work 
only a few hours, he was seen ap- 
proaching the farmhouse with a pe- 
culiar limp and an unusual rapidity. 

“What’s the matter, Mose?” asked 
his employer. 

“It’s dis way, boss,” he groaned. 
“Ah see de biggest turtle Ah ever 
did see wigglin’ his haid in de mud, 
and Ah took de spade and cracked 
him on he haid, and, boss, Ah done 
cut off mah big toe.”—American 
Legion Weekly. 


A STRIKING EXAMPLE—“Thunder,” 
said Brother Williams, “makes you 
think he’s gwine ter shake de worl’ 
away, but it don’t mean anything. It 
takes lightnin’ ter do business right.” 

~Atlanta Constitution. 


COLORING THE EVIDENCE—A col- 
ored brother makes this explanation 
of an alibi: “A alibi is provin’ you 
was at prayer meetin’ where you 
wasn’t in order to show dat you 
wasn’t at the crap game whar you 
wuz.”—Arkansas Thomas Cat. 


RELIEF IN SIGHT—“Tobe, I’m sorry 
to hear your wife has left you and 
gotten a divorce.” 

“Yessum, she done gone back to 
Alabama.” 

“Who will do my washing now?” 

“Well, mum, I’se co’ting again and 
I co’tes rapid.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


FURNISHED ROOMATISM — “Dey 
says,” observed Brother Williams, 
“dat de new brand dey calls ‘hooch’ 


Fashion's Dictates are Pitiless 
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“I?’s ALL OVER WITH SHORT DRESSES, MY 


DEAK! THEY WILL SOON HAVE TO REACH 


AS LOW AS THE KNEES.” Die Musketo (Vienna) 


gives you de rheumatism; but, thank 
de Lord, I had it befo’ ‘hooch’ hi! 
me!”’—Atlanta Constitution. 


The Complexity of Life 

















Joskins—HELLO, PERKINS! HEAR YOU ARE 
MARRIED AGAIN; WHO DID YOU MARRY THIS 
TIME? 

Perkins—OHn, MISS-ER-ER—I BELIEVE I’VE 
GOT HER CARD IN MY POCKET SOMEWHERE. 
London Mail 
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THE PROPER WAY—To those who 
contribute to the support of humane 
work and the animals’ welfare only 
under pressure or when cornered by 
some humanitarian, financial strate- 
gist, the attitude of Farmer Apple- 
gate’s cow applies. 

“How much milk does that cow 
give?” asked the summer boarder. 

“Wal,” replied Farmer Applegate, 
“ef you mean by voluntary contri- 
booshun, she don’t give none. But 
ef ye kin get her cornered so she 
can’t kick none to hurt, an able- 
bodied man kin take away about 
‘leven quarts a day from her.’ 
Pittsburg Press. 


NATURE’S HARMONIES—“Oh, what 
heavenly music,” exclaimed the fair 
summer boarder. “I didn’t know you 
had jazz bands out here in the coun- 
try.” 

“We ain’t got no kind of a band,” 
replied the farmer. “That noise you 
hear is pigs calling for their sup- 
per.”—New York Sun. 
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There Is Always a War Somewhere 











D> Dick men QI 








Old Girl—-WHAT 1S THE IDEA OF FIRING THAT GUN AT A WEDDING? 


Soldie: 


MATRIMONY 


“ »\ DINING VS 
A KNOCKOUT- 


Mr. Perks 

to take up boxing. My wife 

Instructor—But you can’t fight 
your wife. 

“| know it. I’m not even going to 
try. What I want is to be able to 
stand punishment.”—American Le- 
gion Weekly. 





| wan. 


BE It Ever SO GRUMBLE—“Your 
husband must enjoy his home.” 
“He does. Especially when | want 


him to take me _  out.”—Sydney 
Bulletin. 
GAMBLING EITHER WAY— Marry- 


ing, before the days of the one-piece 
bathing suit, was somewhat like trad- 


ing barlows “sight unseen.” —Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 
DIFFERENT NoOwW—Mrs. A—Mar- 


riage certainly changes a man. 

Mrs. B—Doesn’t it? Take my hus- 
band—he used to offer me a penny 
for my thoughts, and now he offers 
me $50 to shut up.—Boston Tran- 
script, 

FRIENDLY ADVICE—“Would you 
marry a dyspeptic?” 

“Are you going to do the cooking?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“Don’t marry 
Courier-Journal. 


him.”—Louisville 


WHY RENO THRIVES—“I want to 
advertise for a man,” said the lady, 


It JUST SHOWS THAT HOSTILITIES HAVE COMMEN( ED! 





Aas pe ry (Stockholm). 


approaching the want advertisement 
counter in the daily newspaper office. 
“Tl want to get a man to carry coal in 
the winter, keep up the fires, shovel 
snow, mow the lawn in summer, also 
yprinkle it, tend the flowers, mind 
the children, wash dishes, sweep the 
front porch, run errands, and all that 
kind of work—in short, | want a man 
who will always be around the place 
and can be called upon for any kind 
of hard work. He must be sober and 
reliable, of good appearance, not over 
thirty—” 

“Pardon, madam,” said the clerk, 
“we cannot accept matrimonial ad- 
Weekly 


vertisements.” Pearson's 


(London), 


Nature's Debt and Man's 

















Every GERMAN CHILD BORN INTO THE 
WORLD OWES 40,000 MARKS. 

Newcomer—-HEAVENS! WHEN DID THIS 
HAPPEN ?—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 
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PREVENTION 


THE OUNCE OF 
Antoinette—Mrs. Black ’as called to 
see you, madam. 

Mrs. White—Oh! Run to the drug 
store now and get me some aspirin, 
Antoinette. 

“Your poor ’ead, does it ache then. 
madam ?” 

“No! But it will when she has 
left.’"—London Mail. 


FAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTEMPT-— 
“Ah, well, it won't be long befor: 
people quit gawking at the girlies’ 
limbs. Everybody looked at autos 
and airplanes, too, when they first 


came out.”’—Seattle Post IJntel- 
ligencer. 
THE PRODIGAL CALVES—F'lubb 


Gladys is causing a riot with her 
extra short skirt. 

Dubb—Her skirt isn’t extra short 
Her legs ure extra long.—New Yor 
Sun, 


Must IT ALL END IN SMOKE? 
“When a girl tells a man she likes to 
see him smoke a pipe he might as well 
start looking at houses for rent.” 
Flint (Mich.) Journal. 


COLD STORAGE—“It is a solid fact 
that a man should never apologize 
to a woman. Apologies, instead of 
softening women, harden them in 
their self-righteous conceit. 

An old women lay dying. Her 
husband, kneeling at the bedside, said 
brokenly : 

‘My love, all the harsh and unkind 
words I have ever used to you | now 
tuke back.” 

At this the old woman’s brow 
darkened and in her weak voice she 
said: 

‘No, you don’t. IT know you. You 
want to use them all over again in 
case I get well.’ ’— Boston Globe. 


“Tt is 
beauty 


THE HALTER AT THE AL‘ AR 
no easy task picking a 
chorus.” 

“The tough job is the job the bride 
has in picking a bunch of maids who 
ure not too homely and yet won't 
outshine her.”—Louwisville Courier- 
Journal. 


BELOW PA — Willie —Pa, what’s 
a padded cell? 

Pa (after looking cautiously 
about)—Your mother and sister are 
hoth padded sells, Willie.—_-San Frran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

















-*Pardon said 


me,” 
the Canadian caller, as he reached 
for his hip pocket, “but do you drink 
anything?” 


DkY HUMOK 


Kansas 
County 


unswered his 
Barber 


“Oh yes,” 
host, “anything!” 
(Kan.) Index. 

AIN’T THAT THE LIMIT?—‘“There’s 
a mysterious craft hovering off 


shore. Would you like to run out 
in my motor launch and look her 
over?” 

“Are you a good judge of dis- 


tance?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Do you think she’s three miles 
out?” —Birmingham Age-Herald. 


FROTHY Music-—‘Why did 
tuke Meyerbeer off the dinner card?’ 

“People kept thinking it was some- 
thing to drink.” --Louisville Courier- 
Journal, 


you 


HOME BREWTALITY—A local man 
tried some of his homebrew on the 
cat the other night, and the animal 
rose up and whipped a 12-inch elec- 


tric fan in one round.—Eldorado 
Times. 
THOSE INCRIMINATING PAPERS— 


“Why does the boss always keep his 
desk locked?” 

“[mportant papers.” 

“He never locked up his papers be- 
fore prohibition came in.”’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


THE BOOZE CRUISE—“*Tell me about 
your houseboat cruise.” 

“When we'd gone about 10 miles 
down the river, we tied up at the 
bank and one member of the party 
located a ‘still.’”’ 

“Well, go on.” 

“That’s the end of my travelogue.” 

Birmingham Age-Herald. 


STUNG! “Talking about = dry 
towns, have you ever been in Leaven 
worth, Kansas?” asked the com- 
mercial traveler in the smoking car. 
“No? Well, that’s a dry town for 
vou, all right.” 


“They can’t sell liquor at all 
there?” asked one of the men. 


“Only if you had been bitten by a 
snake,” said the traveler. “They 
have only one snake in the town, and 
when I got to it the other day, after 
standing in line for nearly half the 
day. it was too tired to bite.”-—-The 
Falcon. 


An Unbalanced Partnership 





“TME IMPOSSIBLE SOMETIMES HAPPENS! 
Fl-egende Blaetter (Manich) 
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THAT’LL BE ABOUT ALL—Bailey: 
What did that pretty shop girl say 
when you stole a kiss?” 

Johnson: She said, “Will that be 
all to-day?”—London Weekly Tele- 
graph. 


Big BUSINESS—*“Thank you,” said 
a clerk in an Emporia news stand 
to a man who had just bought a two 
cent stamp. 

“That’s all right; you’re welcome,” 
replied the customer.— Emporia 
Gazette, 


Another Unshot 





ViEWs OF A VENDER—“You hear a 
lot about Easy Street.” 

“Well?” 

“But a man who peddles articles 
from door to door never finds it.”’ 
Detroit Free Press. 

THE COUNTER-IKRITANT—“I fear | 
lack salesmanship.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, a lady had been looking at 
grand pianos for two hours. Prices 
didn’t exactly suit her. I thought 
I’d do something for the store so | 
then tried to sell her a paper of pins.” 

“Well?” 

“She got indignant.” 
Courier-Journal, 


Louisville 


AUTO INTOXICATION “You dis- 
charged your new salesman?” 
“Yes. He’s not suited for the 


automobile business.” 

“How’s that?” 

“He tried to sell a $7,000 car to a 
school teacher.”’—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


“Your boy 
wages,” re 
“His services 


ABILITY RECOGNIZED 
Josh is drawing good 
marked the neighbor. 
must be valuable.” 

“Josh deserves credit,”’ declared 
Farmer Corntassel. “! won’t say his 
work amounts to much. But the price 
he manages to get for it shows some 
classy salesmanship.” Washington 
Star. 

IN His VOLTAGE—“That salesman 
certainly is a live wire,” remarked a 
merchant to Miss Prim, his book- 
keeper of uncertain vintage. 

“So I observed,” snapped that lady. 
“His slang was shocking.”—Amer- 
ican Leyion Weekly. 


Bromide 

















Perfect Little Blitherer—SURPRISING WHAT A GREAT NUMBER OF PEOPLE OF AVERAGE 


HEIGHT ONE SEES ABOUT! 


London Weekly Telegraph 














Judge at the Play 


EHOLD! The night 
has a_ thousand 
eyes and for each 
pair of them, each 
night flashes a 
thousand delights 
during this, the 
open season of 

theatrical openings. The Curtain’s up 

with a vengeance. The Eight-a-week 
is on the wing; the Two-a-day runs 
vampantly on its merry circuit and 
the Movies—like the poor—we have 
always with us. One no longer asks 

“What shall we see?” but rather 

“What shall we avoid?” for Manhat- 

tan, that maddest of the five bor- 

oughs, is on the loose. 

There are as many openings to-day 
us there were closings in the sere and 
yellow summer of the Mimic world. 
To date the openings are in the as- 
cendance. The Closings will come 
into their own only too soon for their 
managerial sponsors. It’s an ill wind 
that doesn’t blow both ways. The 
Season swiftly unfolds and shapes it- 
self in the unfolding. 





“(GETTING GERTIE’S GARTER” 

snapped itself into place in 
New York with the kind of publicity 
that garters usually get and, to bor- 
row that famous garterial pleasantry, 
“evil to him who evil thinketh” of 
the play without seeing first the play 
and then judging for himself. The 
play offers the kind of humor that is 
sought for by the kind of person 
whose fancy, in the Fall of the year, 
lightly turns to thoughts of lingerie. 
it might easily be called The Hazel 
Dawn of the Morning After. It might 
ulso have been called “Shame,” but 
that is a show of another color. Al 
Woods has done nothing in the bed- 
room of the Theater that promisés 
him more patronage. Gertie’s Gar- 
ter looks like it might stretch till all 
New York, that cares to, may rubber. 


“"PHE MASK OF HAMLET,” 

ushered in the first offering of 
a new—to us—playwright. It had 
nothing whatever to do with the Mel- 
ancholy Dane and was more mad than 


even his all too flighty Ophelia. As 
for Wall Street—it needs no such 
press agent to square itself with its 
public. Those of us who have met 
it with as smiling a face as circum- 
stances permit in such moments, pre- 
fer to forget it after three P. M. 
But as unhappily as we may remem- 
ber Wall Street, it has nothing on 
the Princess Theater, nor could it in 
its wildest explosion ever create in 
our bosom any greater confusion 
than was briefly shown in the little 
theater on West Thirty-ninth Street. 

ONORS ARE EVEN” at the 


| Times Square has brought 
back to us, in a play well worth the 
evening’s time, money and discom- 
fort, the gentile and perfectly dinner- 
jacketed comedian, William Courte- 
nay, and the fetchingly efficient and 
personally pleasing Lola Fisher. The 
management would advise you that 
“Honors Are Even” is a clean play, 
whatever that may mean more than 
a warning to the pulpit that it had 
better look to its laurels, for clean 
plays seem to be the ardor of the day 
and it’s a poor play that doesn’t boast 
&# censor, 


‘PEAKING of clean plays—as all 

managers are—‘“The Detour,” 
with the perennially youthful Effie 
Shannon (we have never doubted that 
the River Shannon was what Ponce de 
Leon was looking for when, fearful 
of Home Rule, he turned a wrong 
corner and landed in Florida) and 
the dignified Augustin Duncan seems 
to have catalogued Owen Davis 
finally as the playwright who has out 
Phoenixed Phoenix, for has he not 
risen, the melodramaniac of the ash- 
heap of Thoid Avenue, to the very 
mantle shelf of Broadway? And who 
cf us may say that he is not destined 
yet to write a play of the vivid color 
of Thoid with the polished pen of 
Fifth? 

lienry E. Dixey, in “Personality,” 
is again in our delighted presence. 
One of the Season’s greetings we 
might say is Dixey and a pleasant 
greeting it is. We wish it might be 
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a longer stay that he is making with 
us for not at all unlike that graceful 
Effie Shannon he is long in our favor 
and much in our affections. The 
play itself, not unlike many another 
personality that has been rushed to 
fit a sudden need, is a pinch hitter for 
“The Teaser,” which teased itself to 
an early death. 

But we are grateful to Mr. Brady 
for any ramshackle jitney or low 
back car that induces the clever and 
ingratiating Mr. Dixey to smooth 
away the wrinkles of the tired busi- 
ness woman of this suffragetical era. 

The play tells the story of a young 
man who, though down and decidedly 
out of luck, believes implicity in that 
Will o’ the Wisp so frequently called 
“personality.” Through the favor of 
his playwright—without whose able 
assistance one wonders what might 
have befallen him—he attaches the 
confidence of that sure-fire dews ex 
machina—a man of means. Once 
having signed up so important a fac- 
tor to success, it’s practically all over 
but the happy curtain! 

Its authors are both well-known 
to us. We owe Philirs Bartholomae 
a thought of gratitude for “Over- 
night,” “Little Miss Brown” and the 
new, fruitful “Tangerine.” To 
Joseph Ewing Brady we are indebted 
for a great deal of the movement 
that goes into the movies. 


(THE weather, which inspired joy 

in most persons almost through- 
out August, seems to have been plan- 
ning a conspiracy against theatrical 
managers. From an October salu- 
brity it suddenly projected a torridity 
that wilted humanity, and during the 
week that saw no less than nine new 
plays announced for metropolitan 
theaters it added pecuniary agony to 
the perspiration of managers who 
had guessed wrong about it. In hot 
weather even a play that ought to 
succeed on its merit has a serious 
trial, and the vituperation of the 
entrepreneurs directed against pre- 
vailing caloric added variety to the 
expletives of ordinary persons who 
had to bear it. 


. 








JOHN DREW AND HIS SAME OLD 
SMILE. HE WILL HEAD THE ALL- 
STAR CAST IN “THE CIRCLE,” A 
COMEDY BY SOMERSET MAUGHAM, 


LOLO FISHER AND WILLIAM COURTNEY IN RoI COOPER MEGRUE’S VERY 
CLEVER COMEDY-DRAMA “HONORS ARE EVEN.” SPARKLING DIALOGUE AND 


RROMIDISMS THROWN OFF AS EPIGRAMS MAKE LOTS OF PEOPLE CALL THE 
FLAY “SMART,” 








(Top panel) EpDNA HisparD IN “THE Poppy Gop” 
HOLDS HER HIP WHILE THE CURTAIN FALLS. 

(Below) A THRILLING MOMENT IN “GETTING 
CERTIE’s GARTER,” A TYPICAL BROADWAY FARCI 














WITH THE COLLEGE 


WITS 





Peek-a-boo! 
y ov can see through her Georg- 
ette waist 
And through her flimsy skirt; 


The Way of a Man With a Maid 
Scene: Anywhere—all the time. 
Characters: “A baby; a boy; a 

man; an assortment of girls.” 


You can see through her stockings, Prologue 
too, Goo! Goo! 
And more—if you're alert. 
E Act | 
But still you hear some people say Baby hood 


That is, the ones that knew her I like the girls ‘cause they kiss me. 


When speaking of my Mabel dear: Act Il 
“T never could see through her.” Young Boyhood 
Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. Oh, just look at Mary Ann, 


Washed her face in a frying pan. 


Act Ill 
Boy hood 


M—m-— may I see you home? 
Act IV 
Young Manhood 
All sweetness and_ tenderness 


yearning 
For you my being is burning. 


Act V 
Manhood 
My wife, she went to the country, 
Hooray! Hooray !—-Pitt Panther. 


Reminiscence 
“You're an awful bore.” sighed the 
cork. 
“Well, I've taken you out of many 


a tight place, haven't 1?” returned 








“ARE YOU TAKING THE SAME GIRL TO THE the corkscrew.— Syracuse Oranae 
RALL AS YOU HAD TO THE FORMAL?” Peel , . 
“No 1 «ANT RORROW THE SAME PRESS 6s 
wer.” (arnegirc Puppet 


VMiagnanimous Engineer 
( ) PEN the door and let him in. 
This Ag., so meek and low. 
We claim him neither as kith nor kin, 
Nor vet do we call him foe. 


For in the days which are to come, 
When tides have turned his way, 
We ourselves may have to bum 
Right glad to pitch his hay. 
Oregon Aq. Orange Owl. 


Different Ways 


Georgette—How do _ you like 
mother? 
George—She’s all right in her way 








but she’s always in ours.—Michigan 
Gargoyle. 





TAKING His Decree.—Stanford Chaparral. 


~/ 


The Early Bird Catches the Worm 

“My wife stayed up after one this 
morning.” 

“Well?” 

“IT was the one she was after.”’— 
Washington Sun Dodger. 


A Quiet Place 
Rertie—Don’t you want 
through the science building? 
Birdie—Oh, no, dear, my hair looks 
mussed enough now. 


—Colgate Banter. 
MONS 


to go 
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Varried 
WHEN A 
OVER. 

lnmarried Yrs, 


You'LL HAVE 
MAN MARRIFS HIS 


TO ADMIT THAT 
TROURLES AR? 
RUT WHAT? 
Rull 


OVER 
Kansas Ag. Rrown 
Natural Mystery 
PHE little ant 

Looks rather scant 
When measured by the elephant 

But to be stout 

And have a snout 
Is surely not real elegant. 

Still, to be frail 

And have no tail, 
Must also be unpleasant. 

Roston Reanpot. 


Economy 
Drinker—Gimme a horse's neck! 
Drunker—Make mine a ‘orshe’s tail 

—ain’t no ushe killin’ two ’orshes.— 
Virginia Reel. 











Drawn by HERMAN PALMER. 


The Voice of Jacob 
By R. E. ALEXANDER 


“Ev'ry statesman that I see, 
Is singin’ this ol’ song t’ me: 


sé Y boy, you saved the world! 
AY Shall I, 


Who made the whole durn country 
dry, 

To back you up, such debt deny? 

No, sir! You tell me what you'd 
like; 

You'll have it right away, sure Mike! 

A bonus? How much shall it be? 

By gosh, you've earned it, sir! 
That’s me! 

Trainin’? Just vou pick the thing 

You want t’ be. You’re it, by jing! 

A farm? Th’ Everglade’s ‘most 
drained; 

And only the last time it rained, 

They raised an awful crop, they say, 

Of snake-oil, out Mohave way. 

Alaska ain’t noways as cold 

As some folks say, and full of gold. 

My boy, if I’d ha’ had my way, 

i'd paid you thirty bucks a day!” 
Ev'ry statesman that I see, 
Says, “You can jus’ depend on me!” 


Checkerberry 
By ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


F I were clad iv human dress, 
A hermit I would be; 
Because I seek the wilderness, 
Where soils appeal to me. 


I live in woodlands ever green, 
And have a ruddy stem, 

Two to five inches high and lean, 
With ovate leaves on them. 


My stemless leaves, dark green, and 
thick, 
Are ever green and shine: 
Two waxy, nodding flowers stick 
Beneath each leaf of mine. 
My berry red dwells in the shade, 
An aromatic sprite! 


An oil sweet-scented is oft made 
From my ‘ube-flowers white. 


My bloom from June to August dates, 
I am the Wintergreen; 

The Boxberry of Middle States, 
That wears a lustrous sheen. 


Try It 
By VIVIAN YEISER LARA MORE 


AUGH a lot, that’s the plot 

4 Staged with any setting; 
Lips apart clears the heart 
Of that fiend, Regretting. 


Never mind what’s behind 

Nor what may come to-morrow: 
Lift the chin with a grin 

And laugh away old Sorrow. 





The Blemish of the Bard 


| DO not emulate the grace 
Of those with looks endowed, 
For of my very homely face 
] am not proud! 


My figure’s squat, and, if you please, 
Don’t talk such utter rot 

As dubbing me a “Hercules,” 
Because I’m not! 


I'm passable? Yes, that is so, 
Still, even that’s not nice, 

For girls look at me once, I know, 
But never twice! 





Drawn by CHARLES A. HUGHES. 
Ole 
SOUP 


TO SAVE BEEF. Wow! 
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Bill Turtle—THIS NEWSPAPER SAYS FOLKS 
I SEE OUR FINISH! 


ARE TO EAT FROGS’ LEGS AND TURTLE- 
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Much Stranger Than Fiction 


IC,” I said, “I’ve been scout- 
ing around to find motion 
pictures worth watching. 
Have you seen any very 

good ones lately?” 

Vic methodically unwrapped her 
second strip of gum and touched her 
lip to the corner of its sweetish sur- 
face thoughtfully. Now that she 
spends five days out of seven at 
Finishing School, Vic’s decided that 
chewing is unladylike, and is ridding 
herself of the habit gradually. At 
present, in the tapering-off process 
that would do credit even to a con 
firmed alcoholic, she allows herself 
only a single package a day, and of 
course likes to make it go as far as 
possible. 

“Yes,” she 
Katherine MacDonald in 
Than Fiction.’ ” 

“But Vic!” I protested, “Ken—a 
man told me it wasn’t worth wasting 
time to see! He’s a motion picture 
critic.” 

Vic never replies hastily. When 
she spoke the firmness of her tone 
was tempered with gentleness—a 
touch of true womanly understand- 
ing and sympathy for all mere erring 
motion picture critics, particularly 
men. 

“No.” She licked the last bit of 
powdered sugar from the strip, pre- 
paratory to chewing it. “It’s very 
good,” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Well, it’s about a scenario that 
Katherine Mac—” 

“Just a second! Tell me, is 
Katherine MacDonald one of your 
favorites?” 

“Yes. I think she’s wonderful.” 

“Why? Acting? Personality?” 

““N—no, not exactly.” Vic with- 
drew a rather plump, but shapely, 
16-year-old leg from the chair where 
she had been sitting on it, and 
stretched it luxuriously in front of 
her, turning it a little as she con- 
sidered it carefully. “Probably it’s 


answered, “I have. 
‘Stranger 


By MYRON M. STEARNS 


partly because she’s so beautiful— 
and, oh, someway she’s so big.” 

“Victoria,” I remarked, “you are 
a jewel. You are a Pearl without 
Price.” 

Vic regarded me doubtfully. 

“Do you want me to tell you about 
that picture,” she asked, “or don’t 
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you’ 


“Please do.” I was really very 
humble. Vic can do that to you, 
even if she is only sixteen. Some- 


times I almost shudder to think what 
she may be at thirty-two. 

“Well, it’s about a scenario that 
Katherine MacDonald wrote herself, 
because it was what she thought the 
public liked. She said so.” 

“In the picture?” 

“Of course. You see, at the be- 
ginning everybody was watching a 
motion picture. Parlor movies. With 
awfully clever titles. I suppose you 
know what they are?” 

“IT do,” I admitted gravely. Even 
a motion picture critic must know 
something. “They’re the libretto, as 
it were—the inspired inscriptions be- 
tween scenes—a sort of writing on 
the wall. Just as you could call the 
scenes themselves the meaning he- 
tween the lines.” 

“If you’re going to try to be clever, 
there’s no use in my giving my opin- 
ion.” 

“Go on. I won't.” 

“Well, they’d show first the audi- 
ence—the society people, you know, 
the smart set—and then they’d show 
the man cranking the motion picture 
machine. Then—” 

“Cranking the motion picture ma- 
chine—the projector?” 

“Of course.” 

“But Vic, it isn’t done. Project- 
ing machines all run by electricity— 
even the little parlor ones that just 
plug into any old electric light socket. 
Of course, they have cranks, just in 
case,—but nobody ever uses ’em.” 

That was a poser, but Vic solved it 
in a moment. 
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“If he didn’t crank it,” she asked, 
“how would anybody know it was a 
motion picture machine? You see,” 
—Vic’s always very patient with me 
-—“in motion pictures you can’t al- 
ways make things the way they really 
are; you have to make them the way 
people think they are—so they can 
enjoy the pictures. Shall I go on?” 

“Please.” 

“Well, they were showing a picture 
like that German one from the opera 
that you made me go and see, only 
lots funnier. Katherine MacDonald 
was ‘Carmen,’ of course, and the 
titles were awfully clever. Lots of 
people laughed at them—oh, lots! 
Then the film broke, and Katherine 
MacDonald—she was in the audience, 
the society audience, on the screen, 
of course, watching the picture she’d 
helped make—Katherine MacDonald 
said to put on her own scenario. 
Then, that was the picture.” 

“Um-ah—er—Vic dear, do you 
mind telling me ‘just what was the 
picture?” 

“Oh, of course it was a little con- 
fusing, one picture inside another 
like that, like magazine covers show- 
ing the same magazine-cover—you 
know. But here was the Katherine 
MacDonald story—the inside one! 

“A poor man was trying not to 
be a crook, because he had a little 
boy about fourteen to bring up. That 
was Wes Barry, and he wore spec- 
tacles and a derby and fell right in 
love with Katherine MacDonald when 
he saw her and read rules out of a 
book of love to be funny, when—” 

“*To be funny’ is right,” I mur- 
mured, but fortunately Vic didn’t 
hear me. 

“when Katherine MacDonald 
came down to the slums as Lady 
Bountiful. Only the Black Heart saw 
her, too, and of course he wanted 
her for his gang. Well, Katherine 
MacDonald adopted Wes, and then 
told her real lover she’d marry him 

(Continued on page 33) 














Drawn by R. B. FULLER. 
Jones-—GOODNESS, MARY, BABY’S GETTING 
HEAVY! 


Phyllis 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON 


M* Phyllis on a morning 
Without the slightest warning 
Excited me, 
Delighted me, 
By her delicious scorning. 


She said she would forsake me, 
No partner would she make me; 
Though there should be 
No man but me, 
She said she’d never take me. 


Q Phyllis, maid alarming, 
Tyrannical and charming, 
I’ll kiss away 
The things you say, 
Your anger thus disarming. 


You frown at me so sweetly, 
How can I look discreetly? 
A kiss shall close 
Your lips of rose, 
And silence you completely. 


Jam 
Jam may be spread on thick with- 
out offending the child. It is sel- 
dom declined. The past tense is 
Jammed, which means enough in any 
family. 
Jam may eventually take its place 
in the movies but not until custard 
pie has had its fling. 
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| and not the External 


What Is Nerve Force? 


By PAUL von BOECKMANN 


Nerve Specialist and Psycho-Analyst 


not know. If we did know, we would 

know the Secret of Life. We know 
this: it is generated by the Nervous System 
through which it travels at a speed greater 
than 100 feet per second. It is the Master 
Force of the Body, the force that control 
every heart beat, every breath, the digestion 
of every mouthful of food we eat, the action 
of every muscle, and the life of every cell. 
It is the force that gives us courage, ambi 
tion, personality, character, mental powe1 
and energy—the Force that Drives us On, 
On and On. 

Every mental impulse and every bodily 
act uses up a certain 
amount of Nerve Force. 
If we expend more 
Nerve Force than the 
system can develop, we 
necessarily become 
Nerve Bankrupts and 
we then have a condi 
tion known as Neuras 
thenia, Nervous Debil 
ity, Nervous Prostra 
tion or Nerve Exhaust 
tion. Since the greatest 
drain of Nerve Force is 
by way of the brain, 
it can easily be under 
stood why mentalstrain, 
worry, grief, and of 
course abuse of the re 
productive functions, 
wreck the nérves so 
readily. 

Nine people out of 
ten have weak nerve 
and are not aware of it. 
They think because 
their hands do _ not 
tremble, musclestwitch, 
or knees shake, that 
their nerves are per 
fect. Bear in mind that 
our nervous” system 
consists of two great 
branches, the External 
and the Internal. 1 
ganic derangements and 
ailments are due to 
weakness of the Inte 
nal Nervous System, 


Fy, nxt kno what Nerve Force is, we do 


Vervous System. 


System, which mainly 
governs the external 
muscles. Note the ac 
companying diagram 

The symptoms of 
Nerve Exhaustion vary 
according to individual characteristics, but 
the development is usually as follows: 

First Stage: Lack of energy and endur 
ance; that “tired feeling.” 

Second Stage: Nervousness; restlessness; 
sleeplessness; irritability; decline in sex 
force; loss of hair; nervous indigestion;-sour 
stomach; gas in bowels; constipation; irreg 
ular heart; poor memory; lack of mental 
endurance; dizziness; headache; backache; 
neuritis, rheumatism; and other pains. 

Third Stage: Serious mental disturbances; 
fear; undue worry; melancholia; dangerous 
organic disturbances; suicidal tendencies; 
and in extreme cases, insanity. 

If only a few of the symptoms mentioned 
apply to you, especially those indicating 
mental turmoil, you may be sure your 
nerves are at fault—that you have ex- 
hausted your Nerve Force. 
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physical efficiency 














~ ———Eyes— Nose 
—Ears 


— Throat 


—Bronchials 


—Chest Breathing 


— Heart 


— Bladder 

— Pelvic Organs 
Diagram showing how the Solar Plexus, 
known as the “abdominal brain” ts th 
great center of the Sympathetu ‘ } 
Mental strains, espe besides being generally 
clally grief, fear, worry and anxiety para 
lyze the Solar Plexus, which in turn causes 
poor blood circulation, shallow breathing, 
indigestion, constipation, etc. This in : ” 
turn clogs the blood with poisons that cases of “Nerves” than 
weaken and irritate 
Mental strain starts a circle of evils that 
cause endless misery, aches, pains, illness, } 
weaknesses and generally lower mental and No drugs or drastic 


I agree with the noted British authority 
on the nerves, Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., 
the author of numerous works on the sub- 
ject, who says: “It is my belief that the 
greatest single factor in the maintenance of 
health is that the nerves be in order.” 

| have written a 64-page book entitled, 
“Nerve Force,’’ which in the si nple st lan- 
guage explains hundreds of vital points re- 
yvarding the nerves and their care; informa- 
lion every person should know. Students 
of the subject, including’ physicians, pro- 
noumce the book the most practical work on 
the subject which has ever been written. 
Large corporations have bought my book 

by the thousands for 
their e nplovees. Phy- 
sicians recommend it 
to their nervous pa 
tients. Extracts from 
the books have again 
and again been re- 
urinted in magazines 
and newspapers, which 
is the strongest proof 
of real merit. The 
cost of the book is 25 
cents. Remit in coin or 
stamps. Address Paul 
vonBoeckmann. Studio 
144, 110 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 

If your nerves have 
given you trouble, es 
pecially if your doctor 
has told you that your 


—— Diaphragm 


Stomach 


SCLAR PLEXUS 


ZL Liver condition is due to your 
5s - — Intestines nerves, submit your 
YS Kidneys case to me, and I shall 
tell you definitely the 

exact nature of your 

—-Colon weakness, and whether 


1 can help you, as | 
have helped over 90, 
000 men and women 
during the last thirty 
years. 

Lama Nerve Special 
(Internal) ist and Psycho-analyst, 
experienced in all ,sci 
ences pertaining to the 
Body and Mind. 1 
have treated more 


any other man in the 
world. My instruction 
is given by Mail only. 


the nerves. Thus 


treatnents are em- 
ployed. My method 

remarkably simple, thoroughly scientific 
and invariably effective 

Positively no fee is charged for a ‘Pre- 
liminary Diagnosis” of your case, and you 
will be under no obligation to take my 
course of instruction, if you do not care 
tv. Do not explain your case in your first 
letter, as | shall send you special instructions 
on how to report your case and how to make 
certain “nerve tests’’ used generally by 
Nerve Specialists; and I shall send you, 
FREE, other important data on the sub 
ject which will give you an understanding 
of your nerves you never had before. 

| shall send you authentic records of 
numerous cases of Nerve Exhaustion I have 
corrected, which have never been equaled 
in the history of medical practice. I have 
corrected thousands of cases of extreme 
Nerve Exhaustion.—A dvertisement. 















Prepared for the Prohibs 


By BATTELL LOOMIs 


| HAVE been digging a hole in the 
ground 
To bury my lost hope in. 
| have dug deep and walled the hole, 
With timber and rock and tin. 


And when | hear the fateful knell, 
That 1 surely expect to hear, 

| will crawl down in my hidden cell, 
And hide with my keg of beer. 


But that is not all I shall hide away 
My girl, she shall go with me, 
And chests of sweets and meats and, 

say! 
A ton of Bull, you’ll see! 
For the red-eyes who foiled John 
Barleycorn 
Are after love and life, 
And they’ll can candy and 
some morn, 
And give all pleasure the knife. 


smokes 


But they won't get me in my hole in 
the ground 





ANDERSON. 


Drawn by CARL 
“CAN YOU EAT WORMS?” 
“I CAN WHEN THERE’S A CHESTNUT AROUND 
IT. 


The Amazon 
“Would widower, 
Maude?” 
“No. I prefer 
band myself.” 


you marry a 


to tame my hus- 


Education 
what is modes- 


Newspaper 


Teacher—Johnny, 





A Dantesque Sonnet 
By MARIE ELLYSON 


THEY all agree and say 

His birth was in the month of 

May, 

But when did Dante pass away” 
Wise ones maintain (what I deny) 
It happened sure in hot July, 
Though many claim to remember 
‘Twas in September 
Six hundred years ago! 
We Skimmerjims 
And Nononyms, 
Small as the leaves by the Mountain 

Side, 

Don’t care to know. 

The truth is Dante never died— 

He’s doing now Mute Dramagrims. 
Rules for Failure 

Rise late, eat heartily, drink fre- 
quently, smoke constantly, work 
sparingly, spend freely, retire after 
midnight. 

kneouraging, Or—? 

He (anxiously): What did. your 
mother have to say about my_kissing 
her by mistake in the hall? 

She (after keeping him for a min- 
ute in suspense): Why, she said that 
they certainly did it much better 
when she was a girl! 





Tho’ | hope that they will get this ty? 
The scent my sweet smokes shed Johnny—Please’m, it’s a yacht 
uround, that Mr. Still 
‘The echo of one long (five minutes Teacher—That will do, John! Sit 
at least) Kiss. down. 
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With Eight Unique 


A THIRD OF LIFE 


By PERRITON MAXWELL 


dream state than most scientific treatises devoted to psycho-analysis, and in addi- 
tion to its abundance of entertaining data is a captivating romance—a powerful 
story in which love, money, crime and the struggle of a fine, upstanding hero to 
achieve success against overwhelming obstacles, carries the reader along to a 


| ! ERE is a book which, primarily a work of fiction, contains more real facts about the 


If you are fond of a good story well-written and like your fiction to mean something, you will 
[t is a book that while entertaining you, will also startle you with its 
daring, compel your thought, and serve as the theme of many a discussion. 


Vhe illustrations are photographic compositions of an unusual nature 
the visions of the subconscious mind during sleep have been conveyed to the sensitized plates 


On sale by all live booksellers and department stores 
price $1.90) or sent postpaid ($2.00) by the publishers, 


MAYNARD & COMPANY 


Vernon Street Boston, 








Illustrations by the Author 


dramatic climax. 


and for the first time 


Mass. 
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A Toucu or DIPLOMACY. 


Short-HAvE YOU A FEW MINUTES TO 
SPARE? 
Shorter YES, BUT NOTHING ELSE. 


Much Stranger Than 
Fiction 
(Continued from page 30). 

if he would round up the terrible 
Black Heart gang that was disgrac- 
ing the city. Of course he couldn’t, 
sO Katherine MacDonald disguised 
herself in a wig and became a mem- 
her of the Black Heart gang and 
stole her own jewels and everything. 
‘Then the Black Heart pulled her wig 
off and found out who she was and 
started to take her through the fire- 
place that swung aside—you know 

to his torture chamber. 
police had been notified just in time 
by Wes, and the hero fought the 
Black Heart, of course, and killed 
him and everything came out beauti- 
fully. And when it was all over and 
you saw the motion picture man 
cranking his machine again for the 
smart set audience, Katherine Mac- 


whal Ihe Cave- man escaped 
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Drawn by E. W. KEMBLE. 
WHAT THE CAVE-MAN ESCAPED. 
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the public really wanted.” 

“Was it?” I asked after a silence. 

“IT guess so. Anyway, lot of peo- 
ple laughed.” 

“Vic,” I said, “look here. 
think Katherine MacDonald 
wrote that scenario?” 

“Of course not.” At times Vic is 
rather severe with me. “Katherine 
MacDonald is one of the biggest and 
best new stars. I don’t know how 
much money she gets, but it’s oodles. 


Do you 
really 
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Equip your boys and girls properly for their 
school work, whether it is the first year in the 
little school house or the last term in college. 
Give them the proper tools to work with. 


| Donald said it was her idea of what  !t was just some scenario writer who 











‘s 
en 


in" 
the most perfect writing tool made, has replaced ih 
pencils of all kinds in most modern educational ni 


institutions because of its greater efficiency and the 
permanence of its records. It is the world’s stan- 
dard for quality and reliability in fountain pens. 
Three Types: Regular, safety, self-filling. A size, 
style and point to suit every writing purpose. 


$750 


Selection and Service at best dealers 
the world over 
L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, N.Y- 


129 So. State St., Chicago 
17 Stockton St., San Francisco 









24 School St., Boston 








wrote the story. Katherine Mac- 
Donald’s clever.” 
(Next 


week: “Another Great 


Moment.” ) 


No Mathematician 
E’en he whom primers cannot teach 
In geometric’s glories- 
’"Mongst figures on the 
beach, 
Compiling inventories. 


bathing- 
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A to Reasiateed” 


RITTENHOUSE 
HOTEL 


22d & Chestnut Sts. 


Philadelphia , Pa. 


Rooms hot and ena water g2 UP 


bath $2.50 UP 


Club Breakfast, 50c up 
Special Luncheon 90c 
Evening Dinner $1.25 
s well as service a la carte 


Rooms with 





If you don't read Film Fun 
you don’t get all the 
movie news 


The October issue now be- 
ing sold by your newsdealer 


See the pictures of Coming Stars. 
Read what the Present Stars are doing. 
See how they do it on the other side 
of the world. 
You get everything in Film Fun for 20c 


At your nearest newsdealer, NOW 


Drawn by Paut RBILLY. 

Vacationist (in rollicking Catskill “Moun- 
tain Paradise” bed)—Rip VAN WINKLE MAY 
HAVE SLEPT FOR TWENTY YEARS BUT, I'LL 
TELL THE WORLD, IT WASN'T HERE! 


Philanthropy 
Polly—Mrs. Clesefist is getting up 
a fair to help a poor woman pay her 
rent. 

Dolly—I had no idea Mrs. Closefist 
was so philanthroric. 
Polly—She isn’t. 
house the poor woman lives in. 


Let Cuticura Be 
Your Beauty Doctor 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum ,25c.ev Forsamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories ‘Dept. 3 ree Mass. 

















ROMEIKE’ S| PRE ss __ CLIPPING bene ae 


pings which may appear a your frie nis or any suliject 
on which you may want to be ! vd livery newspaper 
or periodical of import n the Unite ‘4 States and Europe is 


Terms §7.50 for 100 clippings. 


HENRY ROMEIKE 
106-110 Seventh Avenue 





searched 


New York 











Outside of Murder Nothing Happened 


Dy BENJAMIN 


What Mindel Found 


HEN I was a boy I had no 

\ idea so many millions of 

European immigrants would 
come to America to see me. ‘What 
do they come here for anyhow if not 
to read this page? 

There is a chapter in a rattling 
good book of Russo-American short 
stories (“Hungry Hearts”; Anzia 
Yezierska; Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
entitled “How I Found America.’ 
This is what Mindel was boobed into 
believing before he quit vodka for 
wood alcohol: 

“In America you say what you feel. 
You can voice your thoughts in the 
cpen streets.” 

“In America there is a home for 
everybody.” 

“Christians and Jews are brothers 





| together.” 


“Nobody worries for bread.” 

Well, Mindel came, he saw, and 
was dispossessed. 

But a Russian will believe any- 
thing, an Irishman fight about any- 
thing, and an American stand for 
anything. 





She owns the | 


Anothcr Brew 


at the 
in the 


Chris Taps 

FIRST met Chris Morley 

old Falstaff Tavern, 
Strand. 

The tavern was so old that Bill 
Shakespeare was reputed to have 
stopped there for his morning cock- 
tail while on the way to the Globe 
Theater to lick “King Lear” into 
shape. Chris was at his usual job— 
old musty with Gil Chesterton, who 
crochets words into ideas. 

Since that memorable souse I have 
never seen Chris except with Don 
Marquis planted to the right of him 
and Tom Daley—who writes Neapol- 
itan poetry in Philadelphia—to the 
left of him, and a white apron in 
front of him. 

This mellow note is in all that 
Morley writes. He is our own 
Charley Lamb. Is there a pot-house 
in New York he doesn’t know? Name 
it! Is there a book he hasn’t read? 
It hasn’t been typed yet! Chris is 
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DE CASSERES 


that delightful person—so rare, so 
whimsical—a Gossip. He gossips of 
gods and books, prize packages, the 
lovelorn, Kenelm Digby, Gloria, the 
commuters’ chophouse, little hats, 
urn burial, Manila envelopes, climac- 
terics, Punch and Judy, and such 
things in his newest volume of short 
stories and sketches (“‘Tales from a 
Rolltop Desk’; Doubleday, Page & 
Co.). It is a book to spend a whole 
night with over the long pipe and the 
home brew. 

The Princess and the Dragon 

T was in Ireland before the Sinn 

Fein and the Black and Tans 
stopped speaking to one another. In 
those days each county had its own 
King. Some of them worked at their 
trade, while the more sensible farmed 
out their jobs and filled up on rum 
at night and Irish scrapple and buck- 
wheats during the day. 

Such a guy was the King in Lady 
Gregory’s “The Dragon” (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons). He was always 
locking for a gocd cock. Once in a 
while he started a war to reduce his 
weight. 

This King had a Princess around 
the house. She was a kind of harum- 
scarum. The Queen ran things with 
a Lady Astor fist. She did all the 
voting in that family. 

Along comes Fintan, an astrol- 
oger and general all-’round calamity 
howler. He stood on corners and 
preached pink comets, green dragons 
and floods galore. He read the palm 
of old Mother Fate while you waited. 
Between Dire Predictions he made 
bottled stuff in the hills of G’wan. 

So one day Fintan stuck his coco in 
the King’s window while His Majesty 
was uncorking his Bass and said that 
if within a year after the appearance 
of his coco in that casement the Prin- 
cess didn’t get married a faded red 
Dragon from up Ulster way would 
swizzle about and devour the girl. 

You can see how the King and 
Queen and cook and Dall Glic, the 
family bootlegger, beat about the 
kingdoms even unto the Bronx to get 
the Princess into the Happy State. 

















How Did They Do It? 


AE 
O you ever wonder how the ancient folk got 
along without the comforts and conveniences 

of today P 


Without window-glass, without tooth brushes, 
without automobiles, without soap, without tele- 
phones, breakfast foods, stoves, and virtually all 
the items we consider bare necessities of life. 


And have you ever wondered at the part adver- 
tising has played in the world’s development? It 
has made and is making the world better housed, 
better fed, better dressed. It has increased the 
world’s capacity for things that elevate, improve 
and idealize the important business of living. It 
is a big, vital force in fostering convenient and 
comfortable life. 


Home! Can you imagine your own empty of 
advertised products P 


Advertising is an authentic and essential guide 
to the markets of the world. Without its direction 
you lose much, and overlook much. 

Don’t fail to read the advertisements you find 


in this publication. Follow their guidance. 


They will prove invaluable to you 











PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN, NEW YORE 


























—a necessity 


West of the 


Mississipp1 


35¢c 


25¢ 


16-Ounce 
Container 





NOWHITE NOWATER is even more than a 
perfect hand cleaner for the motorist—it will 
remove ink, paint, grease, grime or dirt on which 
ordinary soap has no effect whatever. It is abso- 
lutely harmless and is just what you have been 
looking for to clean white wood work, painted fur- 
niture and the countless other things about the 


home that clean water will not harm. 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


27 Thames Street New York City 











